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AGRICULTURE AND THE WAR. 





Ir is difficult at this time to write about any- 
thing, or talk about anything, or think about 
anything, but the War. 

What the effect of the war will be on the politi- 
eal, social and moral well-being of the nation, is not 
for us to discuss. Whether, as some think, and as 
we sincerely hope, we shall emerge from the terri- 
ble ordeal purged of political corruption and un- 
scrupulous personal ambition, with brighter and 
more steadfast patriotism and higher and more 
unselfish aspirations; or whether, on the other 
hand, as some fear, we shall be given over to the 
fierce passions which a civil war is liable te engen- 
der, and lose that reverence for religious truth and 
that high christian morality which have hitherto 
gone hand in hand with our rapid advancement in 
the arts of civilization and material progress, Our 
trust is in Gop—in the justice of our cause, and in 
the intelligence of the people. Let us not forget 
that our lives and our liberties are in His hands; 
let us reverence His word and keep His sabbaths; 
let us humble ourselves before Him and He shall 
liftusup. ‘ Happy is that nation which is in such 
acare; yea, happy is that nation whose Gop is the 
Lord.” 

But while we may not discuss these subjects, it 
is quite consistent with the scope of the Genesee 

Farmer to inquire what will be the effect of the 
war on the agriculture of the country ? 

That it will have a great effect of some kind 
there can be no doubt. It is said that there were 
farmers who lived in France all through the revo- 
lution and the reign of terror, and never heard of 
those bloody scenes, But it is not so with us. We 
have been a peaceful nation. We kept no standing] 
army. Our people were engaged in developing the 
resources of our great and fertile country. Armed 
rebels fired on the Stars and Stripes floating over 
Fort Sumter. Where is the army? We had 
hone—or next to none. But lo! in every city, 


town and village men sprang to arms. From the 
farm, from the workshop, from the crowded city 
and from the quiet hamlet they come. Half a mil- 
lion men leave the industrial pursuits—the source 
of our wealth—to fight for the Constitution and the 
enforcement of the laws.. Still things go on in 
their usual channel. It was feared that the land 
would be left uncultivated and the crops un- 
gathered. The London Mark Lane Eopress, of July 
29, 1861, said, “such an abstraction of hands must 
interfere with the process of husbandry, and pre- 
vent the tillage in many instances altogether.” But 
such was not the case. A large breadth of land 
had been sown in wheat and other grain, and we 
have just harvested a crop fully up to the average, 
So far as agriculture is concerned all is yet well. 
But now another siz hundred thousand men have 
left the pursuits of peace for the practice of war. 
What will be the effect on the agriculture of the 
country? “We have little data on which to base 
our conclusions. No such armies have been seen 
in modern times, The world stood aghast when 
Naporgon took an army of half a million into Rus- 
sia. But we have now double that number in the 
field. To clothe and feed such an army, even with 
the strictest economy, is an herculean task. But 
Americans are seldom economical. And in the 
present instance we have not time, even had we 
the inclination, to practice economy in the army. 
The immense demand for supplies for the army 
cannot fail to have an influence on the agriculture 
of the country. It must create an increasing de- 
mand for the products of the farm. Other things 
being equal, therefore, the war has a tendency to 
enhance prices. 
We are spending a million dollars a day, (we 
have talked so much latterly of millions, that we 
do not realize the amount.) Hitherto we have 
borrowed the money from the Future and spent it in 
the Present. The consequence is that money never 








was so abundant as at the present time. The fol- 
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lowing line from the New York market reports 
tells the result : 

“ Monzy—% per cent. and plenty.” 

Now the effect of an abundance of money and a 
consequent low rate of interest is to advance the 
price of all commodities. This we endeavored to 
show in an article published in the Genesee Farmer 
for October, 1861, page 267. We have as yet 
scarcely begun to feel the effect of the abundance 
of money, but enough so to show that our predic- 
tions made at that time will certainly be fulfilled. 


A gold dollar, worth 100 cents, now brings 118 
cents. ‘“ Wheat is as good as gold,” and a bushel 
of wheat worth one dollar ougbt to bring, and will 
bring, 118 cents. The price of commodities, other 
things being equal, rises as the money paid for it 
depreciates. “Gold 18 per cent. premium” really 
means “ paper money 18 per cent. discount,” and 
this means that wheat, corn, barley, oats and other 
commodities are 18 per cent. above par. This is so 
plain that it needs no argument to prove it. 

So long as we keep borrowing for the future and 
spending in the present, so long will money be 
abundant. As money depreciates, everything else 
advances, True, it is only an apparent, not a real, 
advance. But it has this effect: those who owe 
money and are able to pay while prices are high 
are enabled to discharge their obligations in depre- 
ciated currency. To them the increase in prices is 
real. No matter if the dollar they receive is really 
only worth 80 cents ; it is, being legal tender, just 
as good to pay debts with as gold. Such a state of 
things is good for all who owe money, provided 
they are able to pay. The wealthy man suffers the 
most. 

But ‘the trouble is that most people, as long as 
money is abundant, are encouraged to extend 
rather than to contract their expenses. Every man 
should make a special effort at this time to get out of 
debt. He makes money by doing so in proportion 
to the depreciation of the currency in which he 
pays. 

In regard to the effect of the war on the future 
eondition of our agriculture, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. We shall have to pay the debt now con- 
tracted—or at least the interest on it. That we 
are well able to do this there can be no doubt. 
But tt will have to come out of the soil. There isa 
steam machine in New York which turns out 
money by millions, This money is good simply 
because the country is pledged for its redemption. 
It will have to be paid, and the farmers will have 
to pay it. It is a tax on the labor of the country. 











Our aim must be to make that labor more efit 
We must be more skillful, more scientific ; ip Other 
words, we must farm better—that is, we wus, Dro 
duce larger crops at less cost. “Agricultural In, 
provement” must be the watchword of every 
American for the next fifty years, : 





SALTING CHEESE AND MEAT. 


We understand that a gentleman of this State 
claims to have discovered a method of salting 
cheese which removes all risk of Joss of cream ip 
pressing out the whey. It consists, essentially, 
we understand it, in salting the curd before tly 
whey is removed. 

On the other hand, M. Barrat, the able edit 
of the Journal d’ Agriculture Pratigue, recent 
called special attention to an improved method ¢ 
salting cheese adopted by M. De Lienac, a eeleby. 
ted cheese maker of France. It. is simply topre 
out as much of the whey as pussible before adding 
the salt. After drawing off the whey, the cardi 
broken up and put in a cloth and pressed gently 
for two hours, It is then taken.out, the curd br. 
ken up again, and salted in the proportion of 1}, 
of salt to 25 lbs. of curd. It is then replaced ing 
cloth and pressed again for two hours, It is tha 
taken out again and passed through a curd nil 
which breaks up the curd very fine. It is the 
placed in the cheese-mold and pressed in the usu 
manner. For cheese made in this way he obtain 
a high price. 

This process is not new. It is essentially th 
one adopted by many Cheshire cheese maker ir 
England. , 

M. Ds Lienac also adopts a new method of ak 
ing meat. When meat is allowed to remain» 
long in the brine as is usually found necessay, 
much of the nutriment of the meat is lost—t 
juices of the meat being absorbed by the brine. 
order to avoid this, he places the meat and brim 
in a receptacle where he can apply considerabe 
pressure, and thus forces the brine into the cente 
of the meat and even into the bones. “ It isin 
few days salted evenly, as much in the insides 
the outside, and keeps perfectly.” P 


A correspondent of the Cottage Gardens, 
writing from Lancashire, says: ‘To give yolt 
readers an idea of how matters stand here, I my 
state that I have had men offering to work form 
for their fuod alone—men who have been acti 
tomed to get from £1 to 36s. per week—so anxiow 
are large numbers to be rid of the task of haviay 
nothing to do!” 
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—— 
WIRE WORMS IN WHEAT. 





Wirz Worns are not as destructive to wheat in 
this country as in England, owing, probably, to 
the severity of our winters. Occasionally, how- 
ever, they do considerable damage to our winter 
wheat. 

The true wire 
worms are the off- 
spring of the click- 
beetles (Elaterida), 
commonly known in 
this country as 
“snapping bugs.” 
They lay their eggs 
in the soil, where 
they hatch and be- 
come larve or wire 
worms. These 
worms eat into the 
stem of the young 
plant just above the 
root, as it rises from 
the ground, and de- 
stroy it. Atthe ap- 

: proach of winter 
1 Wire Worm. 2. Wire Worm At- 
tacking Young Wheat Plant they bury  them- 
selves deep in the ground, as they cannot support 
much cold or much drouth, 

Many remedies have been suggested to counter- 
act the damage they inflict on our crops. Among 
the most popular in this country is to sow buck- 
wheat on the land infected with them. If sown 
two years in succession, no doubt this is efficacious, 
and even one crop wil] do some good. 

Plowing the land deep late in the fall, and thus 
turning them up to the frost, will destroy many of 
them. 

To destroy them while they are attacking the 
wheat is not an easy task. In England, salt is 
sometime sown on the parts of the field most 
affected. We have heard of instances where it 
was thought to have done good; but as a general 
rule it is not effective. Rolling the crop, especially 
with a grooved roller, is thought to obstruct their 
ready passage through the soil and thus force them 
to the surface, where they are more likely to be 
destroyed. Dropping slices of potatoes or turnips 
on the land is sometimes resorted to, The worms 
feed on the slices, which are picked up and car- 
ried away. 








ALL fattening animals should be fed with regu 
larity, enough, but not too much, 





Joun E. Mortier, a well-known vintner, of Cin- 
cinrati, Ohio, writes as follows in the last Horti- 
culturist : 


In order to make good wine it is necessary to 
have a good cellar, clean casks, press, etc. First of 
all, have your grapes well ripened ; gather them in 
dry weather, and pick out carefully all the unripe 
herries, and all the dried and damaged ones; then 
mash and grind them with a ‘nill, if you havea 
proper mill for the purpose. Be careful not to set 
your mill so close as to mash the seed, for they will 
give a bad taste to the wine. If you wish to have 
wine of a rose color, let the grapes remain in a 
large tub a few hours before pressing. The longer 
time you leave the grapes before pressing after 
they are mashed, the more color the wine will 
have. 

For pressing the grapes, any press will answer, 
provided it is kept clean and sweet. 

After you have collected the must in a clean tub 
from the press, have it transferred into the cask in 
the cellar. Fill the cask within ten inches of the 
bung; then place one end of a siphon, made for 
that purpose, in the bung, and fix it air tight; the 
other end must be placed in a bucket containing 
cold water. The gas then passes off from the cask 
without the air coming in contact with the wine, 
which would destroy that fine grape flavor which 
makes our Catawba so celebrated. When properly 
made, the must will undergo fermentation. Keep 
the end of the siphon that is in the water fully four 
inches deep, so as to exclude the air from the wine. 
When it has fermented, which will be in fifteen 
days, fill the cask with the same kind of wine and 
bung it loosely for one week; then make it tight. 
Nothing more is needed till it is clear, which, if all 
is right, will be in January or February next. 
Then, if perfectly clear, weak it off into another 
clean ak and bung it up tightly till wanted. If 
the wine remains in the cask till fall, about Novem- 
ber, it will improve by racking it again. Be sure 
to always have sweet, clean casks. Do not burn 
too much brimstone in the cask ; I have seen much 
wine injured by excessive use of brimstone, gen- 
erally by new beginners. For my part, I make 
little use of it. 

You can make different qualities of wine with 
the same grape by separating the different runs of 
the same pressing. The first run is the finest, if 
you want to make use of it the first n; but 
it will not keep long without losing its fine 
qualities. 

To make good sound wine that will improve by 
age, the plan is to mix all up together. @ very 
last run will make it rough, but it will have better 
body and better flavor when two or three years 
old, and will improve for a namber of years, The 
first run will not be good after two or three years, 

I have fully tested the different ways of making 
and keeping wine these last twenty-five years, 





Tue London Florist, for August, has a very 
beautiful illustration of two Chinese Primroses. 
One is Rubra grandiflora, and the other Delicata. 
They are double, and have the property of repro, 





ducing themselves from seed, 
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BREEDS OF CATTLE. the Short-horns, but as a rule they are poor milken 

A “Youne Farmer” wishes a description of the | In fact, it is principally for their beef that both the 
various breeds of cattle. We would cheerfully |Short-horn and Hereford cattle are to be com. 
comply with his request, but it is impossible in the | mended. It is true that some strains of Shox, 
limits of a single article to give him anything at all | horns, that have been bred with reference to their 
satisfactory. Perhaps the best thing we can do | milking qualities, give large quantities of milk and 
will be to give the heads, male and female, of the | of excellent quality ; but as a general rule, Short. 
leading breeds, and by thus grouping them together | horns, taken as a whole, are not well adapted for 
some idea of their general appearance 
may be obtained. We would recom- 
mend our young friend to attend the 
State Fair, to be held this month at 
Rochester, and then carefully examine- 
the breeds for himself. 

Of the Native cattle little need be 
said. There are some excellent animals 
among them, but they area mongrel race 
and even with considerable care in se- 
lecting the best animals to breed from 
there is no certainty of obtaining uni- 
formly good herds. . Some one has 
given the accompanying portrait of poor, 
“ Native,” and contrasted her with a well-formed 
Milch cow. The sketch is somewhat overdrawn, | dairy purposes. That they might be bred.so as to 
perhaps, though it is said to be taken from an| make excellent milkers, there can be no doubt. 
actual specimen. The Devons, in some respects are not very dis- 

Of the Thoroughbred cattle, the Short-horn is| similar from the Herefords. They are not so large 
entitled to pre-eminence for its early maturity and| as either the Short-horn or the Heretord. They 
fattening qualities. Next to it comes the Hereford.| are active and hardy and make excellent working 
It does not mature quite so early perbaps as the| cattle. It is said that “they have a greater pro- 
Short-horn, but fattens with great rapidity, and the | portion of weight in the most valuable joints, and 
less in the coarse, than any other breed, 
and also consume less in its production.” 
Their milking qualities are about m 
average, 










[NATIVE_COow. 





These are the three principal English 
breeds. The “ Long-horns” were at one 
time widely diffused throughout the 
midland counties of England, but they 
have very generally been displaced by 
the Short-horns, though some excellent 
specimens are frequently exhibited a 
4\—%, the English Fairs. 

REO The West Highland, or Kylee, is 8 

StS =" hardy Scotch breed that would prove 

= MILCH COW. useful in the hilly districts of the Northern ani 

“meat is fof excellent quality. They have very | Eastern States. Their skin is thick but mellow, 

marked characteristics, and when once seen can | and is covered with long, black, shaggy hair. They 

never afterwards be mistaken. They are generally | are somewhat slow in coming to maturity, but wil 

of a light or dark red color, with a white face—| fatten where the daintier Durham would barely 

frequently with white marks on the neck and along] subsist. Their beef is of the very best q@ality, and 

the back, and also the under parts of the body.|commards in London a higher price per pound 
The Herefords make better working cattle than| than that of any other breed. 
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The Galloways are closely allied to the West 
Highlands. They are larger and not quite so 
hardy; are said to be more docile, with a greater 
aptitude to fattem after they have come to maturity, 
The quality of their meat is excellent, and the best 





HEADS OF SHORT-HORNS. 
parts are largely developed. They have no horns 
They have long, black shaggy hair, and their hides 
would make an excellent substitute for buffalo 
robes. These cattle, as well as the West Highland, 





HBADS OF HEREFORDS. 
have been imported into Canada, and it is probable 
that some of them will be at the Fair. 
The Ayrshire is the great dairy breed of Scot- 
land. It has not much aptitude to fatten and the 
beef is not of first-rate quality. A cross with a 





HEADS OF NORTH-DEVONS. 


Stort-horn, however, makes a useful milking and 
grazing animal. On medium soils, they are con- 
sidered the best dairy breed in Great Britain. 

The Alderneys, or Jerseys, are a small breed of 
cattle, celebrated for the richness of their milk. 
It is said that the Ayrshires are indebted to this 
breed for their milking qualities. The chief differ- 


ence between them is that the Ayrshires are cele- 
brated for the abundance of their milk —+the 
Alderneys for its quality. For those who require 
rich milk, they have no superiors ; but for ordinary 





HEADS OF LONG-HORNS. 
dairy purposes they are inferior to the Ayrshires. 
In determining which of the various breeds to 
select, we need hardly say to our young friend that 





HEADS OF WEST HIGHLANDS. 
it is necessary to take into consideration the object 
for which the animals are kept, and also the ¢har- 
acter of the soil and climate. On rich grazing 
lands, in a mild climate, and where the object is 





HEADS OF GALLOWAYS. 


beef and only beef, the Short-horns or Herefords 
will undoubtedly be the most profitable—and of 
the two we should prefer the Short-horns, as they 
come earlier to maturity, though it must be admit- 
ted that their beef has not that “mottled” appear- 
ance, caused by the intimate intermixture of fat 





and lean which is one of the characteristics of the 
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Herefords. On the other hand, in a cold and hilly 
region the West Highlands and Galloways will be 
preferable on account of their hardiness and their 
capacity to thrive on scantier feed. Under such cir- 
cumstances it will be best to merely raise the cattle 





HEADS OF AYRSHIRES. 


and sell them when they arrive at maturity to 
those who:can fat them in richer pastures and in a 
milder climate. The rapidity with which they put. 
on fat under such circumstances is wonderful. 

On medium soils, the Devons have no superiors. 

For dairy purposes exclusively, the Ayrshires 
and well-selected Natives are ordinarily the most 
profitable. A Native with a dash of Shorthorn or 





HBADS OF ALDERNEYS. 


Devon blood, makes a very useful animal for the 
dairy and the shambles combined. We have had 
no experience in crossing the Native cows with 
Ayrshire bulls for dairy purposes, but we should 
think such a cross would produce excellent milkers, 

After all, in a general point of view, one of the 
great advantages of introducing thoroughbred ani- 
mals into a district, is to improve the ordinary 
stock of the neighborhood. This is a great point 
to be borne in mind. And it must be acmitted 
that the Shorthorns have ordinarily no superiors 
for this purpose. 





W.. F. Ravotirrz, of Rushton Rectory, writes 
to the @ottage Gardener that he has found blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) a sure cure for white 
mildew on roses, both for out-door plants and the 


more delicate pot-plants. He says: “I may ob- 
serve, by the wayside, that hot and close situations 
are sure to produce white mildew in pot-plants.” 


THE AGRICULTURE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE, 
IS IT RETROGRADING OR ADVANCING? 


Tar Census returns of our Agricultural Prody, 
tions in the State of New York, for 1860 ‘ 
some interesting results as compared with those of 
1850. As they relate to the crop of only a sing} 
year in either case, which may have been sul 
ularly bad or good season, and therefore not g fair 
standard for nice comparison, and as they are o 
to errors in many other respects,—the details they 
give us are not to be received with too great conj. 
dence; and yet they supply some informatio, 
which we could obtain in no other way, 

Farm IMPLEMENTS AND Macuixery during ten 
years past, have been constantly employed to 8 
greater extent upor our Farms. While the Surface 
of “improved land” in the State has been increased 
less than one-sixth, the value of the implements 
employed in its cultivation, has advanced one-third 
or in fully a double ratio. This increase is froth 
twenty-two million dollars in 1850, to twenty-nine 
in 1860—an increase averaging $700,000 each 
expended by the farmers of the State of New tot 
in new implements and machinery, beyond making 
up for the wear and tear of old ones. In 1850 our 
farmers had $177.97 worth of implements, &ey to 
each 100 acres of improved land, against $202.37 
in 1860. In the accuracy of these figures we have 
no very great confidence, because there must beg 
great deal that should properly be included under 
this head, which the farmer does not stop to esti- 
mate the valne of, when he hands in his census 
returns ; but as they are probably equally complete 
at both dates, we may safely conclude that the 
increase is not overstated. It may be added that 
our associate, Mr. Toomas, (see Rural Affairs, vol, 
2, p. 131,) estimates the value of implements, wag. 
ons, &c., necessary for the proper management of a 
hundred acre farm, all improved land, at $474.50, 
and this does not include a mower or reaper. The 
common estimate in England varies from £1 to £2 
per acre, or from $5 to $10, and even considerably 
more where steam machinery is employed. 

Wueat Cutture.—The number of bushels of 
Wheat raised in this State in 1860 was 8,861,099, 
against 13,121,498 in 1850, and 9,092,402 in 1855, 
The tirst return of the crops of the State was in 
1840, when our wheat crop was 12,286,418 bushels, 
We fail to see in these figures anything calculated 
to awaken such fearful despondency as some wri- 
ters have fallen into with regard to the “ decline in 
our Agriculture.” They are all the yigures we have; 
anything relative to larger aggregate crops in ear- 
lier years, is simply an estimate with no basis of 
truth to rest upon, and with nothing whatever to 
prove that the average yield per acre was ever larger 
than it is to-day. — — — By the above figures 
we see that our wheat crop was larger in 1850 than 
in 1840, although the difference is perhaps no more 
than enough to prove that we certainly were not 
declining ; for the ten years from 1850 to 1860 
there is a large decrease, which mainly took place 
during the first half of the decade, at a time when 
the great West was in the most rapid course of 
development, and when at the same time the in- 
sects were consuming our crop at a rate perhaps 
unparalleled before or since. Under the circum- 





stances the only matter of surprise is that our 
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wheat crop has maintained itself so well; and the 
fact that it has done so, against both W estern com- 

tition and insect depredators, is something to be 

roud of rather than to mourn over, — — — 
‘And what does the decrease in the wheat crop for 
the Just ten years, ameunt to? In bushels it is 
4.440,399—in dollars and cents probably a little 
short of $5,000,000. Now the increase in the an- 
nual value of the produce of our. market gardens, 
alone, is about $3,400,000 ; add increase in potatoes, 
rating them at 20 cents a bushel, and, in these two 
iteus alone, we have made up the loss in our 

owth of wheat with five or six hundred thousand 
dullars over! But every other kind of grain than 
wheat has increased; against a loss of 4} million 
bushels of wheat, we have @ gain of over 2 million 
bushels of Indian corn, 8} millions of oats, and over 
2 millions in rye, barley, peas and beans. 

Oor Live Srock is valued at $103,856,296 in 
1860, against $73,570,499 in 1850, an increase of 
$30,285,797. This is equivalent to « capival invest- 
ed in Live Stock by our farmers averaging $722 for 
every 100 acres of improved land in 1860, against 
$593 fur every 100 acres of improved land ten 
years befure. The estimate of Mr. Tuomas (see 
above reference to Rural Affairs) was $1,010 per 
100 acres as the necessary investment for Live 
Stuck, and the English estimates run all the way 
from £2 two £6 per acre, or from one to three thou- 
sand dollars per 100 acres. — — — Our Milch 
cows have increased in number more than one- 
fifth; working oxen and other cattle, as well as 
sheep and swine, have fallen off, but the value of 
animals slaughtered has nevertheless increased fully 
ene-sizth, and our production of Butter has been 
enlarged almost 30 per cent. The quantity of 
cheese nade, shows a small decline. Taking the 
equivalent in cheese and butter, and comparing the 
total production with the reported number of milch 
cows in the State, we have 103.4 lbs. of Butter a- 
the average production per cow in 1850 against 
106.1 Ibs. in 1860—a small change, but, such as it 
is, in the right direction. 


Is tue Cuaracter oY ovr Stock Improvine ?— 
We think the Census returns afford ample proof of 
a gratifying change in this direction—a change 
shuwing that where we have discarded in number, 
we have advanced in quality. While the total 
number of live stock of all kinds is returned at only 
6,006,494, in 1860, against 6,797,109 in 1850—a 
decline of nearly 800,000 head, or more than 10 per 
cent., the value is reported as aggregating a sum 40 
per cent. greater than ten years ago. Throwing 
the horses out of the calculation, we have 5,501,206 
cattle, sheep and swine in 1860, against 6,349,132 
in 1850, or a reduction of over 13 per cent.; but 


the account with them stands as follows: 
Value of Animals Slaughtered, 1860....... $15,841.418 
do = do. . 1850....... 18,578,983 
ikidcduntion satdinidnasaues $2,267,435 
Value of Butter at say 15 cts. per Ib.. 1560. .$15,464.591 
do, do. do. 1950.. 11,964,914 
PIII... wnacsiminionsmesnedencasaans 8.499.677 
Increase in Meat and Butter obtained............ $5,767,112 
Cortra—Decrease in Wool grown, 616,828 
Ibs.. say at 40 cents to give a lib- 
Se PR os cccneaniacnennes $246,781 
Decrease in Cheese, 1,193,128 ibs., 
OI BR ince nets consncscesce 71,587 


in Wool an Cheese ....... $18,318 
Net ay Annual Revenue from the Live Stock of - 


SOrerrerrerrrererer iit ts ereeccccccses 95,448,704 | 





In other werds, take cattle, sheep and swine alto- 
gether, and they yield us a dollar a head all around 
better than ten years ago, and an aggregate five 
millions and a half of dollars greater, while we 
have nearly a million of them less to look after, 
[f there is any reliance whatever to be placed on 
our Census returns, and even allowing that in some 
unaccountable way the census-takers of 1860 may 
have been animated by a spirit of exaggeration 
which did not influence their predecessors in 1850, 
we cannot yet avoid the conclusion that our breed- 
ers of improved stuck have done a vast work for 
the Agriculture of New York during the decade 
just concluded, 

As an illustration in detail, of the facts r 
sented above in gross, take the sheep: We deduct 
above for a diminished yield of wool, but the figures 
prove that it is now a much better yield ver head 
than in 1850. The number of sheep reported, young 
and old together, in that year, was 3,453,241, yield- 
ing 10,071,301 pounds of wool, or an average per 
head of 2.91 pounds. In 1860, there was a total of 
2,617,855 sheep, and a yield of 9,454,473 pounds of 
wool, an average per head of 3.61 pounds; and a 
comparison of these figures shows what is almost a 
remarkable coincidence, between the ratio of de- 
creasing numbers and increasing weight of fleecee— 
the sheep showing a decrease of 24 per cent. in 
number, and the wool ap increase of 24 per cent. 
in weight, per head. Thus while the number of 
sheep has fallen off about one-fourth, the actual 
yield of woul only exhibits a reduction of something 
less than one-sixteenth. : 

We derive the foregoing conclusions from the 
abstracts of the Census returns of this State (Agri- 
cultural) to be published in the forthcoming Vol- 
ume of the Transactions of the State Ag, Society. 
Col. Jounson has prepared to accompany them, the 
table quoted below, showing an 
Increase in the following aggregates and productions since 1850 








Improved acres of land, increase in 10 years........ 
Cash value of farma, do, salccmmiaieal 
Value of farm implements, do. 

Horses, number of, i ~ Ceeenees 
Asses and mules, number of, ih | ieee 
Milch cows, do. a ” “Ssentuh 
Value of live stock, i  seascnas 
Rye, bushels, GP  ebvebite 
Indian corn, bushels, do. 

Oats, bushels, do. 

Tobacco, Ibs., do. 

Cotton, Ibs., do. 

Peas aud beans, bushels, do, 

Trish potatoes, bushels, do, 

Swect potutoes, bushels, do, 

Barley, bush: Is, do. 

Buckwheat, bushels, do. 

Orchard products, do, 

Wine, gallons, do. 

Market spoteen, value products, do 

Butter, Ibs. do. 

Clover seed, bushels, do, 

Hops, Ibe., do. 

Flax, Ibz., do, 

Maple sugar, Ibs., do, 

Molnases, gallons, do. 

Molassee, sorghum, gallons, do. 

Beeswax and honey, !bs., do, 

Valve of animals slaughtered, do, 

Population, do, 

Decrease of the following productions since 1850. 

Working oxen, DUMDET.........0.ccceeseeeeeeeeeeeees 9,907 
Other cattle, BO, cccccccccccccccccccccccvcececes R-4 
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Fi Bi, Bde  cocccieccccvcccccessdovecceeypeseoe 978 ieki 115 : 

pn hy lhe iia gee EON Rt 1,515 — ticking et drilling, and distend the o 
Home-made manufactures......... .cceeeeeeccecesecee $562,486 | With @ pieee Of hoop Iron, bent in eirenlar 


There are some other facts proven by this table, 
to which attention might be called. One of them 
is the large increase manifested (over two millions 
of dollars) in the Orchard products of the State. 
Another is the revival of the potato crop, owing 
doubtless to the gradual diminution of losses from 
the rot: the potato crop of the State in 1840 was 
reported at 30,123,614 bushels; in 1850 it was 
scarcely one-half as large, viz., 15,398,362 bushels ; 
in 1855 it was still somewhat smaller, 15,191,852 
bushels; but during the five years to 1860 it had 
taken a new start, and amounted by the census of 
that year to 26,447,389 bushels. 

It will also be noticed that there is an increase 
in the area rated as “improved land,” amounting 
to nearly two millions of acres for the past ten 
years, or 16 per cent. upon the 12,408,968 acres 
reported under this head in 1850. We have been 
at the pains to make a careful money estimate of 
the items in the above table, showing an increase 
and decrease respectively, with the details of which 
we need not now trespass upon the patience of our 
readers. Suffice it to say, that the net pecuniary 
returns of the agriculture of the State, are thus 
proven to have increased in just about the same 
ratio as the extent of land which we are cultivating 
—showing conclusively that if the returns of our 
crops per acre are not enlarging as we wish they 
might, we are fully keeping them up on onr old 
lands, and constantly adding a considerable surface 
every year to their extent. This, it must be added, 
is done—probably-by the aid of our improved ma- 
chinery and implements—with little or no addition 
to the farming population of the State, for that is 
nearly stationary, the increase of three-quarters of 
a million during the past decade having been con- 
fined almost wholly to the enlargement of our cities. 
The exhibit, on the whole, should therefore be 
considered a gratifying one to the Farmers of the 
Empire State.— Country Gentleman. 





GATHERING APPLES, 


The apple. crop, this year, says the New 
Hampshire Journal of Agriculture, will be 
large and of. good quality. Much of its valuo 
depends onthe way in which it is gathered. 
If you put off the job until the hard frosts are upon 
your heels, and then rush into the orchard with 
several hands, men, women and children, shake, 
pull and haul your trees, thresh them soundly with 
long poles—bring your fruit to the ground two- 
thirds bruised, one-half pierced with stiff straws— 
scramble them into barrels and knock the heads 
hastily upon them, you will have a good long job 
of picking out. decayed apples, fall and winter, and 
will get the lowest market price for your crop. On 
the other hand, take the time wasted in picking 
them over to cull out the worthless ones in winter, 
hire help if necessary—go about your gathering 
systematically and in order. Provide good ladders 
and a pair or two of high movable steps—they are 
easily made, if not by yourself, by any village car- 
penter, and are always useful about the house or 
garden. Get a smooth, light pole—two or three, 
of various lengths, will be convenient—take a com- 
mon salt bag, or, better still, have some made of 








, . , fo 
sufficient form to let in two or three apples oh 


time—sharpen the outer, upper edge of th 
Handle baskets, holding a peck of tenis nt i. 
very handy when suspended by a hook on the 
branches, while you are on the ladder or jn the 
tree. Thus armed, you first carefully pick off al} 
within reach, and put into baskets or barrels, with. 
out bruising. And then with pole and bag attached 
firmly to the end of it by the iron hoop, yon an 
cut off and catch apples on the tallest limbs, 0 
course we speak of valuable orchards. All thj 
considered, the careful process is the easiest ang 
consumes no more time than the other. Yon get 
good fruit, and it brings the highest price; yonp 
trees are not banged or bruised to death, nor the 
heads of the children cracked by the falling apples, 





HIGH FARMING. 


Tue New York Zvangelist has a sensible article 
on the Fertilization of Soils, m which farmers are 
recommended to try gnano and superphosphate, 
We are not prepared to say that these will pay, at 
the present prices of produce, but the following 
remarks we can most cordially endorse : 


“The purchase of fertilizers, in about the same 
proportion as they increase the crops, increases the 
natural fertilizers of the farm. The fuller the bar 
is filled this year, the more fertilizing matters are 
there to go back into the soil next year. The soi] 
is the farmer’s bank of deposit. It is the safest 
bank in the world if the deposits are discreetly 
made. High farming, with large crops, is more 
lucrative than low farming with consequently small 
crops. We are not of those who advise rashly ; but 
we positively believe that the majority of farmers 
would be better satisfied and more richly rewarded 
if they would feel their way cautiously, but not 
very slowly, to a higher style of farming—one 
which undoubtedly they would find more expensive 
when they reckoned by the acre, but which we 
verily believe would prove less costly when reck- 
oned by the qualities produced; less profitable 
perhaps the first year of trying it, but pretty sure 
to be more remunerative the second year, and still 
more the third, and onward.” 











New Move or Carouine Trout.—Levi Barter 
describes in the Country Gentleman some trout 
ponds on the farm of Col. Tappan, of Bradford, 
N.H., and speaks also of the mode of feeding. Last 
winter, after the ponds had frozen over, he states 
that a boy was sent to feed the trout with chopped 
meat. Having cut a hole through the ice and put 
in the meat, the boy laid down with his face near 
the water to watch the fish, when a trout grabbed 
him by the nose, and the boy, by a sudden jerk of 
the head, threw the fish upon the ice. He thus 
obtained a trout of three-fourths of a pound 
weight, but at the expense of a sore nose for three | 
weeks, ; 
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Turre are few men to whom Agriculture in 
England or America is more indebted, than to the 
late Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Durham, Scotland, James F. W. Jounsron. 

He was born at Paisley, about the year 1796 
Like many other men who have risen to scientific 
eminence, young Jounston was mainly dependent 
on his own efforts for his education. He made 
rapid progress, and was in a few years able to give 
private instruction to pupils in the University of 
Glasgow. The money thus obtained enabled him 
to prosecute his own studies with increased facility. 
In 1825 he epened a school at Durham. In 1830 
he married a lady ef some property, and his 
circumstances being thus improved he deter- 
mined te give up his school, and carry out a 
plan he had long conceived of devoting himself to 
the study of chemistry. He repaired to Sweden 
and became a pupil of the celebrated Brrzexivs. 
On his return he was appointed Chemist to the 
Agricultural Society of Scotland and Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of 
Durham. 

He now devoted himself to the preparation of 
works on the relation of chemistry to agriculture. 
He published a “Catechism on Chemistry and 
Geology,” which has been translated inte almost 








every European language, and has gone through 
thirty-three editions. It has had a large sale in 
this country. His “Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology,” delivered before the 
Durham County Agricultural Society, were pub 
lished in 1844, and added greatly to his popularity. 
It went through several editions. It was reprinted 
in this country, and is one of the most useful and 
popular works we have on the subject. 

In 1849, at the invitation of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, Prof. Jounsron visited this 
country. At the N. Y. State Fair of that year, 
held at Syracuse, he delivered an address on Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, In January, 1850, he delivered 
before the members of the Society and the Legisla- 
ture, at Albany, a series of lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry, which were afterwards published. He 
also lectured at Bostan and New York, and made 
an agriculjural survey of the province of New 
Brunswick. 

As the result of his visit to this country, shortly 
after his return appeared two volumes of “ Notes 
on North America,” in which he said some things 
which were not at all complimentary, but which 
did us no harm, 

His last work, and the most popular one, was 
“ Chemistry of Common Life,” which originally 
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appeared as a series of magazine articles, and were and wielding its fans and rake in the most Aggres. 
afterwards published, both in England and Amer- | S'¥¢ Manner, Was brought to a field of twenty-one 
ne aeres, covered with a very heavy crop of red Jam. 
ica, in book form. mas wheat, completely saturated and bent down 

In the summer of 1853 he was traveling on the} by the rain. Along the edge of the field, where 
continent, in his usual health, when he was sud-/| the ground was very rough, and the corn straggling 


‘ , ge . ‘ and beaten down, the machine was turned. Much 
denly seized with spitting of blood, which terimina- misgiving was expressed before starting'as to the 


ted in a rapid decline, and he died at Durham on| power of the rake to act on such ground aguinst 
the 18th of September of that year. wind and rain, and to remove the soddened crop 
o- from the platform into regular sheaves. A very few 

M’CORMICK’S NEW REAPER IN ENGLAND. moments, however, sufficed to put these fears at 
rest. The reaper went to its work at the rate of 

On the 14th of August McCormick’s New Self-| about three miles an hour, making a clear ent 

. od 3 r ‘doing | broad track of 5 feet 6 inches wide, and turnin 
oni tage : er oe “r me : von oo out neat and remarkably large loose sheaves at = 
rom the following report in the London £4Més, | tervals of about 15 feet apart. The movements of 
seems to have given great satisfaction : the reaper were exact and perfectly noiseless, and 


In 1851 McCormick’s American reaping machine | it was easily turned in any direction. An ordinary 
at the Exhibition created a greater sensation in its agricultural laborer at first drove it. Afterward 
way than either Powers’ statue or Hobbs’ locks. | Mr. Dixon took the place of driver; but the re. 
Its fame at once, of course, raised up for ita host sults were the same in both cases. The bunehes 
of antagonists and imitators. * * * Since 1851) were well laid, the cut was clean and close to the 
McCormick’s patent for these machines has expired earth, and the spacing between the sheaves as clear 
in America, and, of course, the attempt to renew | and accurate as if every foot had been measured, 
it was violently opposed by all who had, or fancied | At one part the corn was tangled and badly flat 
they had, a better reaper themselves. * * * * | tened—badly enough to have ottered difficulties to 
Hence Mr. McCormick was driven to invent | the ordinary reaper ; but the machine went throngh 
another and a better machine, and it was this |} with the same ease and regularity as through all 
which was tried yesterday, and the performance of | the rest. The horses were then turned direct into 
which we commend to the notice of our country | and across the thickest part of the crop trom cor- 
readers, The old machine, as we may term it now, | ner to corner of the field, and though, as a matter 
was one which cut the corn, and as it dropped back | Of course, the passage of the animals drawing the 
upon the platform behind the cutters turned it off machine trampled down a large pertion of the 
in “swathe”—i. ¢., left it in a continuons roll | Stalks before its track, the reaper sti:l worked as 
alongside the track of the machine. In very moist cleanly and efficiently as ever, First came one of 
countries this swathe delivery is rather an evil, the fans, pushing its quantum, when cut, on to the 
and during wet seasons the machine has been often platform; then a second, third and fourth, when 
left unused altogether. In addition to this draw- the rake swept round in a semi-curve and turned 
back a great amount of manual labor is, of course, | the whole mass out in a thick sheaf on to the 
necessitated to collect the swathe into sheaves, and| ground. The horses appeared to draw it easily— 
this too must in some cases be done before the re- | more easily, in fact, than the old machine, while, 
turn of the machine over the same track. The from the strength and simplicity of the improved 
object, therefore, has always been to invent a ma- mechanism, it was evident that, even in the most 
ehine which will deliver on the ground the cut inexperienced hands, nothing but wilful damage 
corn in sheaves ready for binding, and such a ma- could derange its slight but strong machinery. 
chine Mr. McCormick has now invented. Visitors| _ It is estimated that the new reaper can reap and 
to the Exhibition will see a similar one in the | Stack in sheaves from sixteen to eighteen acres of 
rather empty court of the United States. wheat per day, at a cost, including wear and tear 

The new machine is founded entirely upon of plant, food of horses, &c., of 1s. 6d. (36 cents) 
McCormick’s old machine as made by Burgess & | Per acre. Manual labor costs from 7s. 6d. to 10s, 
Key, the new patent consisting simply in the in- | per acre, and a good reaper only averages from 
troduction of an automaton rake, which, at regular | half to little over half an acre a day. The new 
intervals, by one rapid sweep, draws the corn on machine effects saving of at least one-third of the 
the platform together, and, with a quick turn, manual labor that was still necessary with the old 
throws it aside in a loose sheaf out of the way of | eaper. 
the machine. This machine has been tried once 
before in England among some of the heavy Essex} A Nover Way or Ccrine a Breacny Horst. 
crops, when its performances exceedetl the most | A correspondent of the Jowa Homestead was out 
sanguine expectations. Yesterday it was publicly | riding the other day with a friend, and observed 
tried again, in the presence of a number of gentle- | that one of the horses had a hole in each ear. On 
men farmers, on Mr. Dixon’s farm, about three | inquiring the cause, he learned that it was to keep 
miles beyond Hemel Hempstead. This trial was|the horse from jumping. ‘“ Why,” said he, “& 
made under the most unfavorable circumstances; | horse don’t jump with his ears.” “ You are mis 
in fact, under circumstances which the farmers | taken,” replied his friend ; “a horse jumps as much 
present contended should have prevented the ma-| with his ears as with his feet, and unless he cap 
chine being tried at all. The night and morning | have free use of his ears-he cannot jump.” He ties 
had been very wet, and the rain was still falling| the two ears together, and has no more trouble 
sharply when the machine, drawn by.two horses, | with the horse. We give this for what it is worth 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES, 

Tux question is often asked, How far apart should 

hives be set in an apiary? If I were to consult no other 
feature of bee-keeping but that of space between the 
hives, I should set them around singly, several rods 
apart; but that distance is impracticable, where many 
hires exist, and is not advisable in any case. I have, 
during the last few years, been compelled to place my 
hires quite close to each other for the want of space. 
They are in rows about six feet apart, and not over six 
or eight inches apart in the rows, sitting on stools only 
four inches high, with a close board-platform upon the 
ground, four feet wide, which keeps the hives free from 
grass and weeds. 
+ [ find no disadvantage in having my hives so close to- 
gether; but if they were to rest upon a level stand or 
shelf, the bees would often, when the hives are so full as 
to cluster outside, mix with those of adjoining hives and 
fight and destroy each other to some small extent. In 
my case, the stool-shape of the stands prevents the bees 
mixing, as they go down no lower than the floor of the 
stool when they cluster out. 

The stools, or stands, are made by sawing off scantling 
two or three inches thick by four inches wide, fifteen 
inches long, and nailing strips of pine boards upon them 
so firmly that no warping can take place. In former 
times I was led to believe that the stands should be from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches from the ground; but ex- 
perience has taught me that bees do equally well when 
only four inches from the ground, on a platform, as above 
stated. 

It would appear that when hives of bees are set in a 
close, continuous row, twenty to fifty in a line, and only 
a few inches apart, and all the hives as.much alike as two 
beans, that the bees would often fail to find their own 
hives and would enter others, and consequently be de- 
stroyed. Such, however, is not the case; and how they 
are enabled, on their return from the fields, often after 
twilight has set in, to make few or no mistakes as regards 
the positions of their own houses, is a mystery that I am 
unable to solve, except on the theory that their sight is 
so much keener than that of man that they see something 
peculiar to their own hives, when all are of the same 
size, pattern and color, that we are unable to discover. 
Oaeasionally I have noticed bees laden with pollen alight 
upon the stand of a neighboring hive and seek to enter, 
but instantly discovering her mistake, take to the wing 
again, make a giratory flight of a few feet in the air, and 
alight at her own domicil. It is probable that bees that 
are not laden with pollen often make similar mistakes, 
but as no fighting ensues I consider such occurrences of 
no essential consequence, 

When swarms issue, and are placed near other hives, 
I generally place something in front of their hives, to en- 
able the queens more easily to mark the location of their 
homes on returning from their flights to meet the drones, 
which occurs but once; and they are much more liable 
to get lost aad enter the adjoining hives than the working 
bees are, which sally out fifty or more times aday. A 
strip of board, old newspaper, or any thing that will 
plainly denote or mark the hive, will answer, if laid in 
front of it and left there about a week. | 





4 


This is the season to feed such families of bees as have 
failed’ to store up enough honey for their winter’s con- 
sumption, unless it be advisable to “take up” such 
families or unite them with others. It is not advisable 
in the latitude of Central New York and further north 
to attempt to winter a family with less than two quarts 
of bees. Any less number will generally perish on se- 
count of being unable to generate sufficient warmth te 
keep them from freezing to death when there is plenty 
of honey in the hive. Supplying families short of honey 
with caps, or boxes of comb-honey, will not always save 
them from starvation, when the winter is very cold and 
long-continued, owing to the bees not being able to as- 
cend into these caps to obtain the honey. It is, there- 
fore, better to feed strained honey, to be carried into the 
cells of the combs st once, if it be done in a manner not 
to produce robberies, The manner of feeding I have be- 
fore fully explained in the columus of the Farmer, and do 
not consider it expedient to give the details on this occa- 
sion. 


Clinton, N. ¥. T. B. MINER. 





A PRAIRIE FARM. 

A corresponpent of the Farmer's Adooeate, 
Chicago, gives the following account of a prairie 
farm which he recently visited : 

“T visited the farm of Messrs. Srevens & Mo- 
Conntgs, who have about eight thousand acres of 
land in this county, They have, at this time, three 
thousand acres fenced with cedar posts and boards, 
put up in the most substantial manner. In fact, 
their motto is: ‘Do what you do, well.’ They 
have this year twelve hundred acres of wheat— 
the very best prospect for a good crop that I have 
seen. They prefer wheat to weeds—plow all their 
land in the fall—sow from two to two and a half 
bushels per acre—as soon as the frost begins to 
leave the ground in thespring. The result is, they 
got 27 bushels average per acre last year. They 
have 700 acres of corn, which looks very fine for 
this season. Their corn last year gave them 55 
bushels average per acre. They fed this past sea- 
son 250 beef cattle, whose average weight at home 
was 1,825 pounds, and sold in the Chicago market 
at $3.80 per ewt. They have 700 hogs on this 
farm, work 21 teams, employ 28 hands at $15 per 
month, and feed on the farm 125 bushels of corn 
per day. They have 160 acres of tame grass for pas- 
ture field. They also have a half section of land of 
the estate of the late Hon. Danre. Wensrer—the 
*God-like Daniel of Constitutional fame.’ The 
most of their lands were purchased of the Govern- 
ment at $1.25 per acre, in the years 1852-’53. 
They are breaking 640 acres this year to add to 
their farm. 

“Farmers of Illinois, would you know the se- 
cret of their success? They adopt the motto: 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ ‘Never leave until to-morrow, what 
ought to be done to-day.’ Keep, if possible, one 
day ahead of time; that is, plow, sow, reap, and 
mow, sooner than your neighbor, and as soon as 
the weeds begin to show themselves, call early 
next morning—' Up boys, and at them!’” 
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(DEVON CATTLE. 

We have the pleasure this month of presenting 
to the readers of the Genesee Farmer a beautiful 

rtrait of a Devon Cow. S. L. Goopaxs, Secre- 
tary of the Maine Board of Agriculture, in his ex- 
cellent work on the “Principles of Breeding,” 
remarks as follows in regard to the qualities of 
Devon cattle : 

“The North Devons are deemed to be of longer 
sanding than any other of the distinet breeds of 
England, and they have been esteemed for their 
good qualities for several centuries. Mr. Gzorcr 
Tvrver, a noted breeder of Devons, describes them 
as follows: ‘Their color is generally a bright red, 
put varying a little, either darker or more yellow; 
they have seldom any white except about the udder 
of the cow or belly of the buil, and this is but 
little seen. They have long yellowish horns, beau- 
tifully and graeefully eurved, noses or muzzles 
white, with expaaded nostrils, eyes full and promi- 
nent, but calm, ears of moderate size and yellow- 
ish inside, necks rather long, with but little dew-| 
lap, and the head well set on, shoulders oblique 
with small points or marrow bones, legs small and 
straight, and feet in proportion. The chest is of 
moderate width, and the ribs round and well ex- 
panded, except in some instances, where too great 
attention has been paid to the hind quarters at the | 
expense of the fore, and which has caused a falling 
off, or flatness, behind the shoulders. The loins | 
are first-rate, wide, long and full of flesh, hips 

round and of moderate width; rumps level and | 
well filled at the bed; tail full near the rump and | 
tapering much at the top. The thighs of the cows 
are oceasionally light, but the bull and ox are full 
of muscle, with a deep and rich flank. On the 
whole, there is searcely any breed of cattle so rich 
and mellow in its touch, so silky‘and fine in wad 
hair, and altogether so handsome in its appearance 
as the North Devon, added to which they have a 
a greater proportion of weiglit in the most valua- 
ble joints and less in the coarse, than any other 
: breed, and also consume less food in its, production. 
“‘Asmilkers they are about the same as most other 
breeds; the general average of a dairy of cows 
being about one pound of butter per day from each 
cow during the summer months, although in some 
instances the very beet bred cows give a great deal 
more. 


““As working oxen they greatly surpass any 
other breed. They are perfeetly doci'e and excel- 
lent walkers, are generally worked until five or six 
years old, and then fattened at less expense than 








most other oxen,’ ° 


“The Devons have been less extensively, and 


more recently, introduced than the Short-horn, but 
the experience of those who have fairly tried them 
fully sustains the opinions given of them, and they 
promise to become a favorite and prevailing breed. 


The usual objection made to them by those who 


have been accustomed to consider improvement in 
cattle to be necessarily connected with enlarge- 
ment of size, is, that they are too smajJ. But their 
size, instead of being a valid objection, is believed 
to be a recommendation, the Devons being as large 
as the fertility-of New England soils generally are 
capable of feeding fully and profitably. 


“Their qualities as working oxen are unrivalled, 


no other breed so uniformly furnishing such active, 
docile, strong and hardy workers as the Devons, 
and their uniformity is such as to render it very 
easy to match them. 


“The Devons are not generally deep milkers, 
but the milk is richer than that of most other 
breeds. It is, however, as a breed for general use, 


combining beef, labor and milk, in fair proportion, 


that the Devons will generally give best satisfac- 
tion, as they are hardy enough to suit the climate, 


and cheaply furnish efficient labor and valuable 


meat.” 


Tornips po nor INsuge THe Lanp.—Sanrorp 
Howarp, of the Boston Cultivator, recently visited 
the farm of J. C. Taytor, of Holmdel, N. J., so 
well known as a breeder of South Down sheep, and 
states that Mr. Taytor cultivates the sugar beet 
and Swedish turnip to a considerable extent for his 
sheep. When he first commenced te raise roots, 
his neighbors told him that the turnips would 
injure his land for the production of grass. “ His 
experience,” says Mr. Howarp, “ proves that they 
were mistaken; for not only does the land produce 
grass as well as it ever did, but some comparative 
experiments have proved that grass grows better 
after turnips than after the crops ordinarily culti- 
vated in the neighborhood. On one field, a part of 
which only had been in turnips, the line of the last 
row could be distinctly traced and distinguished 
from the part where there were no turnips, by the 
thicker and greener sward.” 








Tuey have had in Lancashire not only hard 
times but bad weather; so that the operatives in 
the mills, who have been in the habit of raising 
quite a variety of vegetables in their gardens, 
seem to be prevented this year not only from earn- 


ing an honest, respebtable living in the mills, but 
also from enjoying some choice flowers and vege- 
tables of their own raising. 
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WALES AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN.—No. VI. 








“ Proms have suffered less from the curculio this 
year than usual, and if we had not so many peaches 
they would prove quite an acceptable desert fruit. 
Here is a fair specimen of the Diaper Rouge, 
plucked from the tree that our friend Hoonsrsin 
sketched a few years since for the Rural Annual. 





DIAPER ROUGE. 


“Did you ever preserve plums in whisky? I 
knew a lady in this city who kept a quantity of 
Damsons by simply putting them in whisky. They 
kept admirably, and were excellent, and the whisky 
itself, I am told, was — not thrown away. They 
should not be too ripe. 

“The reason why cauliflowers run up and pro- 
duce such small heads is not owing, as I believe, to 
the soil being too rich or too poor, too wet or too 
dry ; not to early planting or to late planting, but 
simply and purely to bad seed. 

“‘T do not mean that the seed is bad in the sense 
that it wil) not grow. The worst seed often grows 
the best ; but it is bad seed because it has not been 
properly bred, 

“We want thoroughbred seed just as much as 
thoroughbred cattle; and by thoroughbred I mean 


that it must have its desirable qualities so often re- 


——— 
peated as to become a fized charaeteristic of the 
plant. For instance: The turnip, in its wild s 
has little or no bulb, but runs up to seed the first 
year. Now, suppose we had nothing but this wild 
turnip seed, what should we have to do in order 
to get a plant that would form a bulb and not go 
to seed the next year? Why, -we should seleg 
those plants which manifested the greatest ten- 
dency to form bulbs; then we should allow them 
to go to seed, pulling out all the others, Fron 
this seed we should probably get a few plants with 
a still greater tendency to form bulb; these we 
should save and allow them to seed, destroying al} 
the rest. By sowing this seed again, and repeat. 
ing the process for several years, we should at 
length get a plant with a large bulb, and which 
did not go to seed until the following year. 

“* Now, when you have gained the object of your 
desire, after years of careful selection, what would 
you do? Would you letall your plants go to seed, 
whether the bulbs were large or small? If you 
did, the plants would soon run back into their odd 
habits, and all your labor would be Jost. 


“After a turnip with the desired bulb-forming 
qualities had been obtained, you would carefully 
save the seed and sow it. But it would be found 
that a few plants would stil] retain some of their 
old habits of running up to seed, or at least a ten- 
dency to do so, and it would be necessary to reject 
all such, and to continue the process of carefal 
breeding until the desirable qualities were fired. 


“To raise good turnip seed, it is necessary to 
select good bulbs and transplant them. If, as is 
now sometimes done in England, they are allowed 
to go to seed in the drills where they are grown, 
the plants raised from such seed will have a ten 
dency to run too much to top. The transplanting 
seems to arrest this tendency. I cannot but think 
it would be desirable for oar farmers to raise their 
own turnip seed, instead of, as now, sowing that 
which is imported from England, and which may 
have been raised in the careless manner alluded to. 
We could thus be sure of having good seed. 

“ An instance on a large scale once came under 
my observation, which illustrated, in a deplorable 
manner, this tendency in the turnip to return t 
its original habit of running up to seed the same 
year instead of forming bulbs. Jouy Hixpites, of 
Stanton, sowed some fifty acres of turnips very 
early in the season, thinking to get a larger crop 
than by sowing later at the usual time. The plants 
came up and grew splendidly, and everybody 





thought he would have a magnificent crop; but | 
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the weather continued mild late in the fall and 
winter, and Jo and beheld! the whole field showed 
gn unmistakable tendency to run up to seed, and 
he was obliged to turn his sheep inte the field, and 
also to set men to work with scythes to cut off the 
starting tops! Under such circumstances of course 
the bulbs were pithy and poor, and the loss was 





very great. 
«+But what,’ you ask, ‘has all this todo with 


cgulifowers?’ I will tell you: The head of a 
cauliflower is, like the bulb of a turnip, not the 
natural growth of the plant. It is the result of 
caltivation. The plant naturally would run up to 
seed without forming a heal, We have, by care- 
fal breeding, obtained this desirable quality, but it 
js not of so permanent a character that we can 
dispense with care in raising the seed. 

“To raise good cauliflower seed, we must sow 
the seed in September or October, and preserve 
the plants daring the winter and let them head 
next spring. Some of the plants will form nice 
compact heads, while others will have a tendency 
torun up to seed. These latter must be pulled 
out, and only the good heads be allowed to go to 
seed. But unfortunately the seed-growers do 
not seem to understand this. Judging from the 
resulta, it would seem that they let all the plants 
go to seed whether they have good heads or poor 
ones, In fact, the seed is sometimes so poor that 
I am inclined to think they mast cut all the good 
heads to eat and leave only the poor ones for seed! 

“The same remarks will apply to cabbage; we 
should raise seed only from the best heads, 

“Will you step into the cold grapery. The 
grapes are now ripe, and are worth locking at; or 
at all events they are not bad to take. Rose 
Chasselas has been ripe for some time. 

“A cold grapery is not an expensive affair, and 
a little care and study would soon enable any one 
to manage it. 

“The vines are planted three feet apart, and are 
trained on the double-spur system. Hocnsrein 
has made a cat of a section of one for the Genesee 
Farmer. 

“T no longer fear mildew on the grape, either in 
the house or in the open grounds. Sulphur isa 
surecure. I wish we had as certain a remedy for 
mildew on all other fruits. 

“If we do not bestir ourselves, and that speedily, 
our orehards and gardens will soon be ruined by 
fungus in one or other of its various forms, Not 
a blighted branch, or a blighted leaf, or a blighted 
fruit should be allowed to remain in the garden. 


Burn it at once. These spots on the apple are caused 
by a fungus; so are these on the pear. They do 
little damage at first, but nothing spreads so rapidly 
as fungus, and it takes but little time to become an 
alarming enemy. 

“Some of my friends have been inclined to langh 
at the opinion that the blight of the pear is caused 
by a fungus taken up by the roots, They think it 
could not spread so rapidly as to kill a good sized 
tree in a day. A little acquaintance with the 
habits of the fungi would show that the thing is 
not impossible; and besides, it is probable that the 
fungus has been growing in the tree for some time 
before it makes its appearance. 
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SECTION OF VINE TRAINED OX THE DOUBLE SPUR SYSTEM. 


“ But as a general rule trees do not blight all at 
once. A branch is attacked, the leaves die and 
the fruit shrivels. You cut it off. Perhaps the 
next day another branch dies, and you remove that 
also. The rest of the tree will remain healthy, or 
it will die, as it may chance. To me, all the effects 
point to a fungus taken into the circulation through 
the roots as the cause. Smut in wheat is known to 
be caused in this way. It can be produced at will 
by simply rubbing the wheat with the spores of 
the fungus; and it can be prevented by killing the 
spores on the wheat at the time it is sown. 

“This afternoon I dug round a blighted pear 
tree, and I found what convinces me stil] more that 





the blight is caused by a fangus taken up by the 
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EUROPEAN LINDEN. 
roots. There was in the soil round the roots of | prevent the blight. At all events it is worth try- 
the tree a considerable number of old decaying | ing. 
roots, the remains of former trees, All these roots | “If I was going to plant out a new orchard,! 
were covered with fungus, alive and growing. So | would urn THe som. before planting. 


far this was a confirmation of my theory. I then | 
' of acres are annually burnt in England, and it is s 
| recognized means of increasing the fertility of clay 
‘soils. It can be done with very little trouble and 


went to another tree attacked with the blight, and 
on digging round it found the same thing. I next 
went to another tree and removed the earth to a 


“You laugh; but nothing is easier. Hundreds 


considerable distance round it, so as to lay bare the | expense. You pare off the old soil two or three 


roots without disturbing them. I found, as before, 
plenty of old decayed roots covered with fungus, 
and on earefully examining the roots of the pear— 
or rather of the quince on which the pear was 
grafted—I found the fungus on the growing roots 
of the tree. It seems to me that this fact nearly 
settles the question. The fungus is there on the 
roots, and is doubtless taken up into the circula- 
tion of the tree and in time blights and destroys it. 
The blight has hitherto been confined pretty much 
to pears, but I have an apple tree which is now af- 
fected precisely in the same way. 

“It is probable that a very heavy dressing of 
lime, thoroughly mixed with the soil, would kill 
the fungus on the old roots in the ground, and thus 








| inches deep, and when the sods are dry enongh to 


burn you start a fire with a little straw and wood, 
and place the sods around and over it, and as these 
burn put on more, and so on until you have a large 
heap. The sods are not burnt, but rather charred, 
as the fire should not be allowed to burn through. 
“You would get a large quantity of charred 
sods and ashes. These, of course, contain no fu- 
gus. It has all been destroyed by the heat. These 
ashes and charcoal I would put in the holes round 
the trees, and I believe they would kil} the fangus. 
“Let us declare Death to Fungi.of all kinds, and 
try to rid our gardens and orchards of what now 
threatens to be one of our most serious enemies. 
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The handsomest tree on the Jawn is this Euro- 
Linden. Hoonstein made a drawing of it, 

bat he has, for once, hardly done his subject justice. 
The branches trail on the ground, and spread out 
more than issshown in the engraving. As a shade 
snd ornamental tree the Linden has no superior, 
This and the Mountain Ash are great favorites with 
me; and the Maple, and the Beech, and the cut- 
leaved Weeping Birch, and this White Oak, and 
yonder glorious American Elm, are—well, I scarcely 
know a tree that is not more or less a favorite. 
How can people enjoy life in a house with no trees 


sround it ? 





A FRUIT GARDEN IN IOWA. 





§, Foster, of Muscatine, Iowa, furnishes the 
Howgestead with some interesting horticultural 
notes. 

Strawberries have been a big crop— Wilson first, 
and Triomphe de Gand not far behind in produc- 
tiveness. 

Of Carrants, the Cherry is best; then White 
and Red Dutch—the White much the pleasanter. 
He had an acre, four years from planting. The 
crop was at the rate of 100 bushels per acre, In 
two years he thinks they will be double this. 

He thinks he shall give up the Catawba and 


Isabella Grapes. The Concord is first. It is healthy, 


while his Catawbas mildew and rot. Concord and 
Clinton will stand the winter, and are as healthy 
as an oak tree with green acorns. Delaware 
pleases him, especially when he comes to eat the 
fruit. In quality it is best of all. 


He had bragged a good deal about the good 
health of his pear trees on his white oak clay bluff. 
They look nice and healthy now, but the blight 
has made its appearance on five or six of them. In 
his dwarf pear orchard, six years old, no blight has 
yet shown itself. His best and most productive 
trees are White Doyenne (Virgalieu); second, Vi- 
ear of Winkfield. Then comes several: Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Bartlett, Seckel, and Steven's 
Genesee. For a standard, Bartlett is best, though 
it is sometimes injured by asevere winter. Flemish 
Beauty does very well. ' 

Some of his apple trees have the blight, also. 
Most of his trees that bore to excess last year are 
not bearing this. Northern Spy is tolerably full 
this season. 

He advises farmers in the West to plant an 
acre of orchard, and half an acre in strawberries, 
currants and grapes. No more danger of failure 
than there is in raising corn and wheat. He says: 


“Set your trees about twenty-five feet apart; 
plant two rows of maple and cotton wood, thick 
together, on the north and west, for wind-breakers. 
Plant your orchard with corn or potatoes for at 
least six years, and no sowed crops; turn the fur- 
rows toward the trees every time, and get a good 
ridge about the roots, and Jet the water run off 
freely in winter. If your land is dry and rolling, 
and thin soil, you will have a good orchard, if you 
take as good care of it as a good farmer does of 
his field crops.” 





CHARCOAL FOR GRAPE VINES. 





Butwer is writing a. series of essays on “ Life, 
Literature and Manners” for Blachwood’s Maga- 
zine, and in illustrating some remarks on mental 
culture, tells the following admirable story : 


A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent 
and beauty of his pleasure-grounds, chancing one 
day to call on a small squire, whose garden might 
cover about half an acre, was greatly struck with 
the brilliant colors of his neighbor’s flowers. “ Ay, 
my Lord, the flowers are well enough,” said the 
squire, ‘but permit me to show you my grapes.” 
Conducted into an old-fashioned little green-house, 
which served as a vinery, my Lord gazed, with 
mortification and envy, on grapes twice as fine as 
his own. ‘“ My dear friend,” said my. Lord, “ you 
have a jewel of a gardener; let me see him!” 
The gardener was called — the single gardener—a 
simple-looking young man under thirty. “ Accept 





my compliments on your flower-beds and your 
grapes,” said my Lord, “and tell me, if you can, 
why your flowers are so much brighter than mine, 
and your grapes so much finer. You must have 
studied horticulture profoundly.” “Please your 
Lordship,” said the man, “I have not had the ad- 
vantage of much education; I ben’t no scholar; 
but as to the flowers and the vines, the secret as 
to treating them just came to me, you see, by 
chance.” 

“* By chance? explain.” 

‘* Well, my Lord, three years ago, master sent 
me to Lunnon on business of his’n; and it came on 
to rain, and I took shelter in a mews, you see.” 

“Yes; you took shelter ina mews; what then?” 

“And there were two gentlemen taking shelter 
too; and they were talking to each other about 
charcoal.” 

* About charcoal? — go on.” 

“And one said that it had done a deal o’ good 
in many cases of sickness, and specially in the first 
stage of cholera, and I took a note on my mind of 
that, because we’d had the cholera in our village 
the year afore. And I guessed the two gentlemen 
were doctors, and knew what they were talking 
about.” 

“T dare say they did; but flowers and vines 
do not have the cholera, do they ?” 

“No, my Lord; but they have complaints of 
their own; and one of the gentlemen went on to 
say that charcoal had a special good effect upon all 
vegetable life, and told a story of a vine-dresser, 
in Germany, | think, who had made a very sickly 
poor vineyard one of the best in these parts, 
simply by charcoal-dressings. So I naturally prick- 
ed up my ears at that, for our vines were in so bad 
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a way that master thought of doing away with 
them altogether. ‘Ay,’ said the other gentleman, 
“and see how a little sprinkling of charcoal will 
brighten up a flower-ded.’ 

“ The rain was now over, and the gentlemen left 
the mews; and I thought, ‘ Well, but before I try 
the charcoal upon my plants. I'd best make some 
inquiry of them as aren’t doctors, but gardeners ;’ 
so I went to our nurseryman, who has a deal of 
book-learning, and I asked him if he’d ever heard 
of charcoal-dressing being good for vines, and he 
said he’d read ia a book that it was so, but he had 
never tried it. He kindly lent me the book, which 
was translated from some forren one. And, after 
I had picked out of it all I could, I tried the char- 
coal in the way the book told me to try it; and 
that’s how the grapes and the flower-beds come to 
please you, my Lord. It was a lucky chance that 
I ever heard those gentlemen talking in the mews, 
please your Lordship.” 

“Chance happens to all,” answered the peer, 
sententiously; “but to turn chance to account is 
the gift of few.” 

His Lordship, returning home, gazed gloomily on 
the hues of his vast parterres; he visited his vine- 
ries, and scowled at the clusters; he summoned 
his head gardener—a gentleman of the highest re- 
pute for science, and who never spoke of a cowslip 
except by its name in Latin. To this learned per- 
sonage my Lord communicated what he had heard 
and seen of the benignant effects of charcoal, and 
preduced in proof a magnificent bunch of grapes, 
which he had brouglit from the squire’s. 

“My Lord,” said the gardener, scarcely glancing 
at the grapes, “‘ Squire *s gardener must be a 
poor ignorant creature to fancy he had discovered 
@ secret in what is so very well known to every 
professed horticulturist. Prof. Liebig, my Lord, 
has treated of the good effect of charcoal-dressing, 
to vines especially; and it is to be explained on 
these chemical principles’—therewith the wise 
man entered into a profound disputation, of which 
his Lordship did not understand a word. 

“Well, then,” said the peer, cutting short the 
harangue, “ since ng know so well that charcoal- 
dressing is good for vines and flowers, have you 
ever tried it on mine?” 

“f can’t say I have, my Lord; it did not chance 
to ceme into my head.” 

“Nay,” replied the peer, “chance put it into 
your head, but thought never took it vut of your 
head.” 

My Lord, who, if he did not know much about 
horticulture, was a good judge of mankind, dis- 
missed the man of learning; and, with many 
apologies for seeking to rob his neighbor of such a 
treasure, asked the squire to transfer to hie service 
the man of genius. The squire, who thought that 
now the charcoal had been once discovered, any 
new gardener could apply it as well as the old one, 
was too happy to oblige my Lord, and advance the 
fortunes of an honest fellow born in his village. 
His Lordship knew very well that a man who 
makes good use of his ideas received through 
chance, will make a still better use of ideas re- 
ceived through study. He took some kind, but 
not altegether unselfish, pains with the training 
and edueation of a man of genius whom he'had 
gained to his service. The man is now my Lord’s 
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a 
head forester and bailiff. The woods thetve, ene 
him, the farm pays largely. He and my Lord 
both the richer for the connection between jon 
He is not the less practically pains-takin though 
he no longer says “ben’t” and “his’n.”” nor Pa 
less felicitously theoretical, though he ‘bo we. 
ascribes a suecessful experiment to chance, ©" 





BURYING GRAPES IN THE GROUND. 


Some time since we alluded to a statement made 
in the Germantown Telegraph, of a gentleman, 
who, on the 28th of last March, was presented with 
some bunches of Isabella and Catawba grapes that 
were as full and plump as if just taken from the 
vines. The gentleman referred to was Saucy, 
Miter, the well-known grape man of Lebanon, 
Penn. The following is his account of the manner 
in which they were preserved : 


“Tn the fall when the grapes are perfectly 
they are taken from the vines, when they ie 
from anything like moisture, handled carefully and 
packed in small kegs—nail kegs were the kind used 
in this instance. Put a layer of green leaves, right 
off the vines, in the bottom, on this a layer of 
grapes, then leaves again, and grapes, alternately, 
until the keg is full, then finish off with leaves, 
Pot in the head, and your cask is ready for—what} 
Whiy, to be buried in the ground! Dig a trench so 
as to admit the casks deep enough that they will 
have about one foot or fifteen inches of soil over 
them when covered. The ground should be packed 
moderately tight, and a board laid along on the top 
before the ground is thrownin, Then throw some 
litter on the surface of the ground over those which 
you wish to take up during the winter, to prevent 
the ground from freezing so hard as to keep you 
from getting at them. One important thing must 
be observed, that they be placed where there can 
be no standing water about the casks, or they will 
suffer.” 

It is thought that other fruit may be kept in the 


same way. 





TranspLantine Brarinc Grape Vines 1x Sow 
mER.—The Boston Cultivator says that Mr. E.8, 
Rann, Jr., of Dedham, while making, last month, 
some improvements on his grounds, found it neces 
sary to remove a fine Delaware grape vine which 
had on it several bunches of fruit. It had stood 
there two years, and was three years old when set, 
Mr. R. resolved to save, if practicable, both the 
ving and the fruit. The vine was trimmed so asto 
bring it within manageable dimensions, and an ex- 
cavation was made in auch a way as to leave 8 ball 
of earth a foot and a half in diameter inclosing the 
principal roots. The vine was then transferred to 
its destined place, where it has not ceased fors 
moment to grow. Even the fruit has pushed reg- 
ularly along, and bids fair to be as perfect as if the 





vine had not been touched. 
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Tar Country Gentleman has an excellent article 
on this subject. Though rather late for this season, 
we copy it entire. It deserves the attention of 
every gardener : 

Farmers who raise kitchen vegetables, and who 
do not keep & regular gardener, are apt to neglect 
their grounds toward the end of summer and early 
in autumn, and allow weeds to ripen their seeds. 
Nothing reduces the current expenses of the family, 
for the outlay, more than a good kitchen garden, 
but the complaint with many is the labor of keep- 
ing it clean—the constant*fight with weeds, weeds. 
Some have adopted the opinion that a quarter-acre 

rden will grow more weeds than ten acres of 
farm land, and there is ground for the belief, as 
some are managed. A few weeds, allowed to per- 
fect seeds, will produce an abundant crop next 

ear; and thus, year after year, the earth becomes 
iilie@ with them, till the soil of a garden consists of 
three main ingredients, namely, a soil, naturally ; 
a large amount of manure, artificially; and a 
‘immense supply of foul seeds, spontaneously. 

Is it not practicable to clear out entirely and 
totally, the last of the three? Are weeds a neces- 
sity? Ifa garden contains a hundred thousand of 
them, and ninety-nine thousand are killed by the 
hoe, why not the reraaining thousand? If nine 
hundred and ninety of this thousand, why not the 
remaining ten? The soil of a garden may be com- 

tely purified of weeds and their seeds, greatly 
reducing the labor of keeping it in order, and largely 
contributing to a fine growth of the crops. It is 
easier to keep a garden perfectly clean, than to be 
engaged in a constant warfare with the weeds. 
The labor is far less. The reason that it is not 
done, is the want of care and attention. Nearly 
all farmers are satisfied if a garden is NEARLY clean. 
Ths is the origin of a'l the trouble — namely, 
leaving a few weeds to seed the whole ground. The 
remedy is, begin now—eradicate everything—and 
then, in three days go over again, and eradicate 
anything that may have shown its head, and so 
continue the examination every week, weeds or no 
weeds. One morning every week should be set 
apart for this special purpose. Unless something 
of this kind is adopted, the thing will certainly be 
neglected. And after they are out, continue the 
ye to keep them out. It is easier to spend a 
alf hour in a morning once a week in this way, 
and have good crops, than to spend three days in 
each week fighting the intruders, and as a conse- 
quence getting bad crops. 

A muskrat made a hole in a dam embankment, 
and the water was washing it larger. The owner 
applied to one skilled in such things, to! close the 
dangerous orifice. He would charge a dollar, 
which was more than the owner would give. The 
next day it had increased, and then the offer was 
accepted. But the price had increased to two 
dollars, and was again declined. From this time 
the breach increased enormously, and the next day 
the owner bad to give the fifty dollars required, or 
lose his whole dam. It is so in destroying weeds. 
A little labor at the start would save an immense 
increase. Whén a building is in flames, it will not 
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the last spark must be extinguished. Let every 
owner of a garden be sure that the last weed is 
killed, if there is such a one, as often as once a 
week, 

Potato Tops, &c.—Everything in the shape of 
rubbish, such as early potato tops, cucumber vines, 
refuse radishes, spring mulching, &c., should be 
buried on the spot, leaving a elean and neat surface. 
When an assistant digs a mess of potatoes, cause 
him to bury the tops at the time. They will decay 
and enrich the land. 





.HORTICULTURAL ITEMS FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS. 


Lilitum auratum is a Japanese lily which is exci- 
ting a good deal of admiration in hortieultaral 
circles in England, 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Florist recom- 
mends an early stock for Isabella Gray and Cloth 
of Gold roses. He says that they are early bloom- 
ers and require an early stock. Working them on 
a stock of this character, he regards as the remedy 
for the difficulty experienced by many persons in 
blooming them. 

Tur Gardener's Chronicle says the present seems 
to be a great year for parasitic Fungi. Pear trees 
and apple trees are suffering to a great extent from 
a minute brown mould. We have never seen it so 
abundant, and unfortanately we know of no rem- 
edy. In some cases the young shoots are dwarfed 
by this parasite and appear unlikely to form healthy 
fruit buds for next year. 

Onions, also, are attacked by a minute mould 
which utterly defies the cultivator. 

At the Royal Horticultural National Rose Show 
the rose which attracted the most attention, ac- 
cording to Mr. Braton, of the Cottage Gardener, 
was a Suffolk seedling called “John Hopper.” He 
adds that it is a most splendid rose, with a strong, 
free habit, and a most profuse habit of blooming. 
The color is a rich crimson om the face of the 
petal, and a violet tinge at the back. It is a cross 
between Madame Vidot and Jules Margottin. 


Aooorpine to Galignani, the French Society of 
Acclimatation has received intimation from Mr. G. 
Tiwon, now in China, of a new kind of silk-worm, 
which the people call Tien-tye, or Children of 
Heaven, as they suddenly appear in myriads upon 
the mulberry trees about two months after the 
ordinary silk-worm has performed its evolutions. 
They live about three weeks, and at the end of that 
time they congregate under the leaves and spin 
their cocoons, an operation which takes them three 
days. These worms require scareely any care— 





do to suppress merely nine-tenths of the flames, but 


only protection from the birds, 
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In a review of a book on the Vine, the Gardener's 
Chronicle says that vineries can be erected so 
cheaply that out-door culture has ceased to be a 
subject of any importance. 

In a report of the British Entomological Society 
it is mentioned incidentally that three years ago 
multitudes of the oak-gall apple were found around 
London, but that the tomtits found out that the 
galls contained a delicious morsel and have attacked 
them so successfully that this year not one is to be 
found. 

In the “Answers to Correspondents” in the 
Journal of Horticulture, a gardener, who has 
been through a series of trials in the failure of 
crops, &c., is advised to go and see Lessine’s 
“Martyrdom of John Huss,” 
London, but which many of our readers will re- 
member to have seen at the Dusseldorf Gallery in 
New York. 

Siz Josep Paxton keeps all his Geraniums 
which he uses for bedding out at Sydenham in the 
same pots year after year. The pots are planted 
with them, housed with them, wintered and set 


’ 


which is now in 


out with them; and in this way they are in bloom 
D. 
Bzaton, the editor of the Journal of Horticulture 
and Cottage Gardener, thinks that this system will 


a month in advance of the London season. 


soon be universally adopted. 


In a notice of the Ailanthus silk-worm, the 
Gardener's Chronicle says considerable attention | 
has lately been directed to the breeding of this 
worm, or Ailanticulture, as it is now called, both 
in this country and in France. It is a subject well 
worthy of attention, for if the worm is as hardy 
and the product as useful as the statements made 
concerning them seem to indicate, this branch of 
industry may do something to fill up the fearful 
void caused by a deficient supply of cotton. 


Mr. Corn, of Camberwell, has been remarka- 


bly successful in the cultivation of asparagus, His 
plan is given in the Gardener's Chronicle. The 


plants were set out one foot apart in the rows, and 
the latter were made four feet asunder, with a row 
of seakale in the center. When planted, the ground 
was merely trenched, manure being dug in after- 
ward. Every year the rows have had good soakings 
of manure water in the spring and also when dry in 
the summer. Plenty of salt has also been put on 
in March, and the soil drawn up with a hoe, so as 
to cover the asparagus to the depth of about four 
inches. The roots being so near the surface, they 
get well ripened, and are therefore better able to 
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Wa. Tuomson, the well-known gardener at Dal = 

keith, Scotland, has written “A Practica) Treat 
on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine,” ]t is pas. | ts 
lished by the BLackwoops, mT 
Tue Scottish Farmer says that the best CUTE fog ae 
slugs and snails in a garden is a pair of Spangleg v 
Hamberghs, as they neither scrape nor burroy Ee 
and, in addition, are very beautiful, A brood ign 
ducklings will answer the same purpose, teat 
A CORRESPONDENT Of the Gardeners’ Chropj yer 
who has lately returned from the East, SAYS thet pu 
he measured eight of the oldest Cedars of Lebe we 
non, the smallest of which was twenty-one feet in Th 
girth, and the largest forty feet. He thinks thas PO 
the Cedar and the Deodar are the same tree, ra 
Tue Gardeners’ Chronicle states that Atte — #8 
Ricine, the Eria silkworm, is reared over 8 grat 
part of Hindoostan, and furnishes four or five crop § *' 
in the year. The produce of this worm, whig Ye 
feeds on the castor-oil plant, gives a cloth of seep. m- 
ingly loose texture butjof incredible durabilitythy 1 
life of one person, it is stated, being seldom sug. F ex 
cient to wear out a garment made of it. the 
Dr. Lixprey, the distinguished editor of th 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, in a review of a work on thy } be 
* Culture of Cotton,” by Dr. Wrieat, says; “Ny | ™ 
man acquainted with the progress of agriculture ( 
or the possible results of scientific cultivation, by | 
ever doubted that as fine cotton as that called Sq “a 
Island may be grown in any climate warm enough m 
and damp enough to suit its constitution. Th Mt 
most ill-informed observer who now visits thele ) py 
ternational Exhibition, must be convinced of this Fin 
fact. The cotton of Queensland and New South | 
Wales, both new cotton countries, is unsurpassable, “ 
we 
~— de 
Deatn or A Horticcttvurist.—The Gardener | ,, 
Monthly notices the death of B. A, Fanyestoc, f pi 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Pennsylvanig Ft 
Horticultural Society. It says: “ His ‘collection § “ 
of rare plants was probably the most valuable ia , 
the Union, and his liberality in allowing the friends F 
of horticulture to see his collections, frequently a Fj, 
forded us opportunities of seeing extremely ram | hy 
and valuable plants we should otherwise know only | 
by reputation as existing in the princely gardensdf | a 
Europe,” .° 
_—_——-- ; i 
Tue Crarxe Raspserry.—The orticulturid | * 
speaks highly of a new seedling raspberry origint ; 

ted by Mr. Cranks, of New Haven, Ct. It iss 

strong grower and bears abundantly. The berryis : 
large, red, sweet and high-flavored. - 
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spIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


sina PRICE OF Srocx.—The American Stock Jour- 
gil says the demand for horses for army and other pur- 

js such that the prices paid for them are from 
renty-five to thirty-three per cent. higher than the same 
quality of horses sold for one year ago, and yet they are 
jising and will continue to rise so long as the supply is 
josdequate to the demand. Farmers who give their at- 
gation to the raising of good horses, will find it a remu- 
perative business for the next few years. Cattle for beef, 
milk, though not materially higher than one 
year ago, must advance considerably in price in the year 
p come, or We much mistake the signs of the times. 
Those who have large stocks, or who have the means 4o 
produce them, will do well to double their efforts, with a 
certainty of realizing large profits. Wool, and especially 
the coarser grades, has not been so high for many years 
gs now, and it is still rising. We have heard the opinion 
expressed by intelligent gentiemen, in whose judgment 
in such matters we place much confidence, that should 
continue as high as now, wool in fair lots will bring from 
eighty cents to one dollar per pound within the coming 


IvcRe 


work and 


year. 
In these facts the farmer will not fail to see much to 


encourage him to greater exertion to put into the market 
the greatest possible amount of the products of his farm, 
of whatever kind, and wisdom would dictate to many who 
sreengaged in other pursuits, the propriety of giving their 
best energies to the proper cultivation of the earth, with 
every assurance of a bountiful return. 


Over-Farrenep Saow Catrite.—The American Stock 
Journal says: In our observations of the cattle at several 
exhibitions in England, we were very much surprised to 
observe that nearly every animal exhibited for premium 
was so overloaded with fat as to be almost shapeless. 
And this was not confined to animals shown as fat cattle, 
but milch cows, young stock, and even breeders, all were 
in this gross condition, One gentleman took us to a dis- 
tant pen, in the class of breeding cows, to point out to us 
what he said was “the best cow in England.” Of course 
we pictured to ourselves a finely developed milky mother, 
devoting all her faculties to the peculiarly feminine busi- 
ness of rearing and feeding her young. Instead of sucha 
picture, in which we should have pardoned somewhat of 
thinness, as a necessary result of what our farmers call 
“running all to milk,” we beheld an animal with fine 
head and limbs, to be sure, but loaded with fat, and with 
about as much appearance of milkiness as a two year old 
steer. “Does she give a large quantity of milk?’ we 
innocently inquired. “ Why no,” was the reply, “she 
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has not given milk for nearly a year.” Of course, as she 
had given no milk, she had had no calf for along time, but 
the exhibitor seemed perfectly satisfied as he expatiated 
oa her fine points, indicating the highest blood, that she 
might be the best cow in England, without discharging 
auy of the duties of lactation or maternity which are gen- 
erally esteemed among farmers and other practical men, 
aa the true tests of value. 


Torrixe Corx, og Currine it BY THE Grounp.—The 
Country Gentleman says: “ By topping corn before it is 
Tipe, you prevent the corn from receiving that portion of 





the elaborated nutritive sap which it would have received 
from the stalks and leaves cut off, had they not been sep- 
arated from the corn. On the other hand, by cutting corn 
by the ground before the leaves and stalks become dry, 
and the corn fully ripe, and setting it in shocks as soon 
as cut, the circulation of the sap continues, until thestalks 
become dry, and the corn improves in the shock. The 
same thing is observed in wheat, by cutting it before the 
kernel is hard, and placing it in shocks before it wilts ; 
the wheat improves in the shock, and will make more 
flour, and of a better quality, than if it was allowed to 
stand until the kernel was hard. 

We have two objects in view when we cut corn by the 
ground. Namely, the preservation of the corn and stalks 
from frost, which frequently occurs before the corn is 
ripe, and spoils corn and stalks. Whereas, if corn is cut 
by the ground before the frost strikes it, both may be 
saved and be of good quality.” 


Facts anour Appierrers.—The Farmington (Me.) 
Chronicle says: The most important of all fruits that can 
be produced in temperate climates, if not the most impor- 
tant fruit which the Creator bas bestowed upon man, is 
the apple. Were people generally in possession of infor- 
mation which would enable them to form conclusions in 
relation to the velue of a single appletree, no one who has 
a spot of terra firma large enough for a house lot, would 
neglect to plant one. 

Harwarp speaks of an appletree in Duxbury, Mass., 
which was upwards of 100 years old, was 16 feet in cir- 
cumference eight inches above the ground, and whieh 
produced in one year fruit from which 10 barrels of cider 
were made, besides 30 bushels of apples for the cellar. 

An appletree in Natick, Mass., was grafted to the Porter 
apple when 75 years old, and the 7th year from grafting 
produced 15 barrels, which sold for 30 dollars. 

The original Hurlbut appletres produced 40 bushels in 
one year, and 20 the next. 

The original Bars appletree produced 60 bushels in one 
year, : 
In Orange, N. J.,a Harrison appletree produced 100 
bushels in one year. 

An appletree in Farmington, Me., produced 16 bushels 
the 16th year from the planting of the seed. 

Coie says he has had fruit from an appletree in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., when the tree was 200 years old. 

An appletree brought from Englaed and planted near 
Hartford, Ct., produced fruit when 209 years old. 

Several appletrees in the United States have trunks 12 
feet in circumference. 


Loss or Wercu7 1x Sattine Porx.—A correspondent of 
the Germantown Zélegraph says he finds it more profita- 
ble to sell pork at the usual killing time than to salt it, 
as it loses so much in weight. Last fall he killed two 
hogs which weighed 659 Ibs. ; after drying and salting in 
the usual manner, they only weighed 411 Ibs, That is to 
say, 100 lbs. of fresh meat only gave 62 lbs, of cured 
pork, or a loss of 38 per cent. 

The same writer states that “one shoulder weighed 
before salting 64 lbs., after drying but 57 lbs.” This isa 
loss of 11 per cent. We suppose in the former case the 
weight of the lard, &c., was not taken into the account. 
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A Satror’s Srory or a Prg.—A curious animal is a pig 
gentiemen! Very cunning, too—a great deal more sen: 
sible than people give him credit for. 

I had a pig aboard my ship that was too knowing by 
half. All hands were fond of him, and there was not one 
on board that would have seen him injured. There wasa 
dog on board, too, and the pig and he were capital 
friends ; they ate out of the same plate, walked about the 
decks together, and would lie down side by side under 
the bulwarks in the sun. . 

The only thing they ever quarreled about was lodging. 
The dog, you see, sir, had got a kennel for himself; the 
pig had nothing of the sort. 
one ; but he had his own notions upon that matter. Why 
should Toby be better housed of a night than he? Well, 
sir, he had somehow got it into his head that possession 
iz nine parts of the law; and though Toby tried to show 
him the rights of the question, he was so pigheaded that 
he either would not or could not understand. So every 
night it came to be “‘ catch as catch can.” If the dog got 
in first, he would show his teeth, and the other had to lie 
under the boat, or to find the softest plank where he 
could ; if the pig was found to be in possession, the dog 
could not turn him out, but looked out for his revenge 
next time. 

One evening, gentlemen, it had been blowing hard all 
day, and I had just ordered close-reefed topsails, for the 
gale was increasing, and there was a good deal of sea 
running, and it was coming on to be wet; in short, I said 
to myself, as I called down the companion-ladder for the 
boy to bring up my peajacket, “ We are going to have a 
dirty night.” The pig was slipping and tumbling about 
the decks, for the ship lay over so much with the breeze 
being close-hauled, that he could not keep his hoofs, At 
last, he thought he would go and secure his berth for the 
night, though it wanted a good bit to dusk. But, lo and 
behold! Toby had been of the same mind, and there he 

was safely housed. ‘“ Umph, umph!” says piggy, as he 
turned and looked up at the black sky to windward; but 
Toby did not offer to move. At last, the pig seemed to 


give it up, and took a turn or two, as if he was making | 


up his mind which was the warmest corner. Presently 
he trudges off to the lee scuppers, where the tin plate 
was lying that they ate their cold ’tatoes off. Pig takes 
up the plate in his mouth, and carries it to a part of the 
deck where the dog could see it, but some way from the 
kennel; then, turning his tail towards the dog, he begins 
to act as if he was eating out of the plate, making it rattle, 
and munching with his mouth pretty loud. “ What!” 
thinks Toby, “has piggy got victuals there?’ and he 
pricked up his ears aud looked out towards the place, 
making a little whining. “Champ, champ!” goes the 
pig, taking not the least notice of the dog; and down goes 
his mouth to the plate again. Toby couldn’t stand that 
any longer; victuals and he not there! Out he runs, and 
comes up in front of the pig, with his mouth watering, 
apd pushes his cold nose into the empty plate. Like a 


We did not think he needed | 


| A Scorcn Purpit Joxs.—The pulpit of a church ip 


kennel before Toby well knew whether the 
meat or not in the plate.— Anima] Traits q 
istics, by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
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Prevy axp Prorts.—A gentleman who employs a 
‘number of hands in a manufactory, in the west ne 
land, in order to encourage his people in a due attendane 
at church on a late fast day, told them that if ther ¢ 
went to church they should receive their air ny 
though they had been at work. Upon which a dennis 
tion was appointed to tell their employer that if he wou 
pay them for over hours, they would likewise Attend the 
Methodist Chapel in the evening! 





Waxixe Hew Down.—Butwer tells a good sory of g 
young lord who went to Eton, and who was asked bis 
name by the cock of the school, a big brave fellow the 
| son of a retired wine merchant. “I am Lord Dash,” saia 
| the boy, vainly, “the son of the Marquess of Blank* 
| “Then,” said the other, taking him quietly one side, and 
| giving him a practical lesson, “there are three kicks 
| one for my lord, and two for the marquess.” 








| A Farwer’s Oprnron.—A certain lawyer had his portrait 
| taken in his favorite attitude—standing with his hand in 
his pocket. His friends and clients went to see it, ang 
| everybody exclaimed, “Ob, how like! it’s the very pio 
|ture of him!” An old farmer, however, dissented 

“Don’t you see,” said he, “he has got his hand in big 
| own pocket? ’Twould be as like again if he had it ix 
| somebody else’s.” 


| 








| Scotland being vacant, two candidates offered to presb, 


} 


jin the morning, and took for his text, “Adam, where at 
| thou ?’ He made an excellent discourse. In the afte. 
| noon, Mr. Adam preached upon the words, “Lo, hese an 


| 1!” The impromptu gained the appointment. 


| 





| Boarper: “ What large chickens these are!” Land. 
| tady : “Yes, chickens are larger now-a-days than they 

used to be; ten years ago they were nothing like so large.” 
| Boarder (innocently): “ No, I suppose not; they mast 
|have grown some in that time.” (Landlady looks» 
| though she thought she had been misunderstood.) 





Noraive teaches patience like a garden. You may gp 
round and watch the opening bud from day to day; butit 
takes its own time, and you cannot urge it on faster thu 
it will. If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best 
results of a garden, like those of life, are slowly but rege 
larly progressive. 


Ar Constantinople the Sultan recently presented the 
Prince of Wales with a magnificent narghileh, which be 
(the Prince) had smoked. It is gorgeously chased and 
thickly diamond-studded—its estimated value being nest: 
ly £3,000. 








Ir was said of the first Lord Lyttleton, the absent-mind, 
ed, when once he fell into the river, that he sunk twit 





shot, gentlemen, the pig turned tail, aud was snug in the 


before he could recollect that he knew how to swim 


whose names were Adam end Low. The latter preschel | 
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Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 








foarte Bean Sour witsout Meat.—Take any quantity 


pet you wish of black beans; boil them in water until 
goroughly cooked ; then dip the beans out of the pot 
god press them through a culender; return the flour of 
the beans thus pressed into the pot in which they were 
oiled; tie up in a cloth some thyme; put it into the 
soup sud let it boil; add a little butter, and season with 
silt, pepper, parsiey and sweet marjoram; make some 
gree meat-balls ; add them to the soup, together with a 
sliced lemon, and wine to your taste a short time before 
srring. This will approach so near in flavor to the real 
tartle soup that few would be able to distinguish the dif- 
ference. The beans must be sonked over night. J. 0. 


Tortte Bean Sour witn Meat.—One pint of beans 
wsked over night in cold water; one gallon of water} 
balf s pound of pork; the same of beef; one or two 


eolender before serving. Add lemon and a hard-boiled 
egg, sliced, placed in the tureen and the soup poured over 
them. If it boils too thick, add a little more water. 

J. BD. Se 


Arece Mentncve.—This is a simple dish, but very at- 
tractive looking, and very pleasant to eat. Take some 
stewed apple which has been carefully prepared and is 
entirely free from lumps. It must be strained through a 
culander, if necessary. Put it into a pudding-dish; beat 
up the whites of two eggs with not quite as much sugar 
as you use for frosting ; heap this upon the apple; let it 
stand in a cool oven long enough to become slightly 
brown. The apple may be flavored with lemon, wine or 
cinnamon, Any other fruit may be used. This kind of 
frosting is often put on lemon and other pies which have 
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Cuocotate Drops, on CaramEts.—One eup of milk, 
two cups of molasses, one cup of sugar, one and a half 
cakes of chocolate, and butter the size of a hen’s egg. 
Grate the chocolate, and stir it into the milk when boil- 
ing; then stir in gradually the other ingredients. Try 
it as you would molasses candy, and when properly boil- 
ed spread 1t out in pans to cool, cutting it up in pieces 
about half an inch square. This is considered a very de- 
licious kind of French confectionary. 


Beperserry Carsur.—On every pint of ripe elderber- 
ries stripped from the stalks, pour a pint of boiling vine- 
ger and let it stand in a cool oven all night. Strain 
without pressing, and boil the liquor five minutes with 
half a teaspoonful of salt. To every quart put half a 
pound of anchoreis, half an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of white pepper, half an ounce of ginger, twelve cloves, 
and two onions or garlic. Bottle when cold with the 
spices, 

Sort Rusk.—One tea-cup butter, two tea-cups milk, 
two tea-cups sugar, two eggs and saleratus; add flour 
enough to make it about as thick as loaf cake. 








gions; a carrot grated fine, and all strained through a | 





——— 
— . rt t Sopa Biscurt.—A receipt that never fails for this easily 

adres De p i me N . made but often spoiled bread is very desirable, and many 

rr vo nnn | think the following one meets this want: One quart of 
0 oman DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. flour, one teaspoon of cream-tartar, a small spoonfull of 
soda, half a tablespoon of butter. Rul these ingredients, 


except the soda, into dry flour, and mix with milk as soft 
as you can put it into pans. The soda should be dis- 
solved in the milk. 

Sort Gincersreap.—Two cups of molasses, one cup of 
sugar, one of butter, one of sour milk, and five of flour; 
three eggs, one teaspoon of saleratus, and a tablespoon 
of ginger. All the materials should be warmed befere 
being mixed, 





Fasuions ror Octossr.—There is but little change, 
even in bonnets, which are the most variable of all arti- 
cles of ladies’ dress. They are still very high on the top 
and narrow at the sides. The trimming is worn on the 
top and quite in front, or on one side of the crown, A 
ribbon put straight down near the front, and then forming 
the strings, is very much worn. A black ribbon put on 
in this way, just back of a bunch of gay flowers, which 
should be directly.on the front of the bonnet, has a very 
good effect. 

Black alapaca skirts, stitched with colored silk in a 
pattern, or trimmed with braid, are very stylish, and 
have quite taken the place of the balmoral, They are not 
at all equal for winter use to the heavier skirt which they 
have superseded, bnt with a lining of flannel or a little 
wadding they can easily be made sufficiently warm. 

Braiding, or soutache, is very much worn on everything, 
even on silk dresses. Cloaks and mantillas are trimmed 
in this way, and not made up plain as formerly. 

Sacques, moderately long for winter and short for fall, 
are still the prevailing style. Mantillas made in the form 
of a shawl-bias in the back, and trimmed with a ruffle of 
the same or with gimpure lace, are very elegaut ; but cloth 
made in this way is rather stiff, and unless very hand- 
somely trimmed, does not look as well as a sacque. Black 
cashmere shawls, embroidered with silk and trimmed 
with lace, are very stylish. 

Linen collars are exceedingly small ; indeed, a variation 
of three extra threads from the established size bears 80 
large a proportion to the whole collar, that it is notice- 
able. Several cords are stitched on the edge with black 
or colored thread. 

Sleeves are worn much closer than formerly, and dress- 
es are not made so exclusively with round waists and 
belts; but silks and very heavy materials are made with 
waists pointed both on the back and front. “Garibaldi’s” 
are still in favor, and are very convenient, as they can be 
made of flannel and worn with skirts of a lighter material. 

The tendency of fashion seems, at present, to be toward 
the sensible and convenient, in dress, and anything that 
a lady wears, which is not showy nor unsuitable to her 
age or occupation, will not look so old-fashioned as to be 
odd. 

We take some pains to give our lady readers a few 
words about fashions, now and then, not to encourage 
extravagance in dress, but to aid those who live too much 
alone to have many opportunities to gather ideas from 
others, and are too much occupied to spend much time 
upon settling such questions for themselves. 
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WATCHING FOR PA. 


ee eae 





Three little forms in the twilight gray, 

Scanning the shadows across the way; 

Six little eyes, four black and two blue, 

Brimful of love and happiness too, 
Watching for pa. 


May with her placid and thoughtful brow, 
Gentle face beaming with smiles just now ; 
Willie, the rogue, so loving and gay, 
co sly kisses from sister May, 

y atching for pa. 


Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hue, 

Cosily nestled between the two, 

Pressing her cheek to the window-pane, 

Wishing the absent one home again— 
Watching for pa. 


O how they gaze at the passers-by ! 
“ He’s coming at last,” they gaily cry; 
“Try again, my pets!” exelaims mamma, 
And Nellie adds: “ There’s the twilight star 
Watching for pa.” 


Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 

He lights the lamps of their quiet street ; 

Tha: sweet little group he knows full well— 

May, and Willie, and golden-haired Nell— 
Watching for pa. 


Soon joyous shouts from the window-seat, 
ey eager patter of childish feet; 
tay musical chimes ring through the hall; 
A manly voice responds to the call— 
“ Welcome, papa.” 





How Far can Crows Count ?—A correspondent of the | 


Plattsburg Republican, in discussing this question, nar- 
rates the following incident which goes far to answer it: 


A few years since we were riding in a stage-coach with 


several gentlemen, when the conversation turned on the 
subject of crows, and many interesting anecdotes were 
related. One gentleman said he knew that crows could 
count, at least as far as three, for he had often proved it. 
Being troubled with crows in his field, he had often at- 
tempted to shoot them; but they knew what a gun was 
as well as he did, and therefore kept out of his reach. 
He then concluded to put up a small booth in the field, 
and place some carrion (a dead horse) within gunshot. 
From this place he supposed he could fire at them when 
they alighted to eat. Whenever he entered the booth 
the crows all sit on the distant trees, and not one would 
come near until he was gone; then all would alight ex- 
cept the sentinel, who remained to give warning if dan- 
ger approached. The gentleman, finding that plan to 
fail, thought he would deceive them; so he took his son 
with him to the booth, concluding that, when they had 
seen one go away, the crows would think the coast was 
clear and descend to the bait, 
booth, a crow sung out, “Caw, caw, caw,” (there goes 
one,) but not a crow would leave his place. The next 
day the gentleman took two persons with him to the 
booth, and then let them depart one at a time. The 
crows on the trees saw the first, and cried out, “ There 
g0eS One,” in their own peculiar dialect. Then when the 
other went, they cried, “There goes two;” but they 
would not alight, for they counted three when they en- 
tered. The day following, the gentleman took three 
others with him. When they went out one by one, the 


But when the son left the | 


¢ —=S=S 
crows cried, “There goes one;” “There goes two.” 
“There goes three.” And when these men were 7 
sight they all alighted, and the gun of the fourth may 
did its work. The gentleman stated that this had been 
tried repeatedly, and it was evident that the Crows conlg 
count as far as three, but there their arithmetic ended, 
When theygwill ascend to the higher branches of Maths. 
matics is yet to be ascertained. In the Meantime, others 
can bring on their incidents of crow-nology. 


Out of 





Setr-Controt.—A merchant in London had a dispute’ 
with a Quaker respecting the settlement of an Account, 
The merchant was determined to bring the account into 
court—a proceeding which the Quaker earnestly depre. 
cated, using every argument in his power to Convince the 
merchant of his error; but the latter was inflerib, 
Desirous to make a last effort, the Quaker called at hig 
house one morning and inquired of the servant if hy 
master was at home. The merchant, hearing the jp. 
quiry, and knowing the voice, called out, from the top of 
the stairs: “Tell that rascal I am not at home.” T 
Quaker, looking up at him, calmly said: “ Well, friend, 
God put thee in a better mind.” The merchant, strug 
afterwards with the meekness of the reply, and having 
more deliberately investigated the matter, became op. 
vinced that the Quaker was right and that he was wrong 
He requested to see him, and, after acknowledging his 
error, he said: “I have one question to ask you: Hoy 
were you able, with such patience, on various occasions 
to bear my abuse?” “Friend,” replied the Quaker, “] 
will tell thee. I was naturally as hot and violent as tho 
art. I knew that to indulge this temper was sinful, an 
I found that it was imprudent. I observed that men jp 
| a passion always spoke aloud; and that if I could contra 
my voice I 
| made it a rule never to let my voice rise above a ceriain 
| key ; and, by the careful observation of this rule, Thar, 
| by the blessing of God, entirely mastered my natu 
| temper.” The Quaker reasoned philosophically, and the 
| merchant, as every one else may do, benefited by bis 
example. 











Tue Dry Srream.—“ Joun,” said Isaac, to his brother, 
“do you know that the brook in the sheep pasture bu 
| dried up?” es 

“No; I do not know any such thing.’ 

“It is dry.” . 

“T saw 1f running not an hour ago.” — 

“It was dry this morning. I was going to cross ove 
on the fence, but there was no water in the bed of the 
stream above or below the fence. I heard father say th 
brook never failed.” 

“1 know it has not failed.” _ ’ 

“That comes pretty near saying you don’t believe wb 
I say.” . 

The brothers went on disputing till they got vey 
angry. At first, one was sure the other was mistake, 
When they became angry, one was sure the other bad 
asserted an untruth. 

Now, the fact was, that both had spoken the tru 
When the stream was low, there was a gravel by 
the fence mentioned by Isaac, through which the wie 
percolated without appearing on the surface. Jou 
seen the water flowing as usual in its channel som 
twenty rods below the fence. , 

Men often dispute about things in regard to which the 
really do not differ. They look at the subject fromé 
ferent points of view. Before you decide that s mas 
wrong Seseues he differs from you, see trom what poiat 
he views the matter.—Sunday School Times. 





should repress my passion. I have, therefor, | 
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Prus Stems.’ 


ee Samia iertinalaa taunted: Dalai arti ~~ 
fx hundred cavalry horses are wanted for the army in this 


ay. 
Fup works are being constructed in the vicinity of Newport 


i Covington, Ky. 
Ar Martinsburg there was @ slight skirmish, in which the Fed- 





qrals were successful. 

Oy Monday, Sept. 1st, Porr’s army commenced retiring toward 
fairfax Court House, , 
rLexmvetox, Ky., has been abandoned by the Union forces, and 
conpied by 6,000 rebels under Kirsy Sairu. 

Baron Rover was said to have been destroyed by our forces, 
Ivbas been evacuated, but, it is now said, left uninjured. 

{ur clerks of the Departments at Washington have gone out 
woures. They volunteered with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Tux recent Union victories in Maryland have reduced the pre- 
nium on gold to 3 to 6 per cent, It is now (September 18) 
16, 

Iris thought that our loss in the first battles of the second Bull 
Ban series has been exaggerated—that it does not exceed five 
- ; 

Turns was a fight at Bolivar, Tenn.,on Aug. 25th. Col.Warp 
siiacded 8,000 rebels and completely routed them. Our loss was 
one killed. 

Tar attack of the Indians upon Fort Ridgely. and the massacre 
of the people in the surrounding villages, revives the horrors of 
the old wars. 

Tue rebels are again threatening Cincinnati. They drove in 
car pickets, September 16, two and a haif miles this side of 
Florence, Ky. 

Gey. Burien has issued an order admitting the free colored 
militia of Louisiana, who choose to volunteer, on the same footing 
with the whites. 

Aut applications of persons desiring to act as nurses to the 
wounded, should be made to Mr. H. M, Pierce, at the Surgeon- 
General’s office, 

Coxrmpence is being restored in Minnesota, as so many troops 
have been sent out. It is anticipated that the Indians will be 
entirely subdued, 

Tus gunboat Ottawa captured an English steamer off Charles- 
ton, She was loaded with saitpetre, ammunition and arms, and 
is valued at $250,000. 

Tue fight at Richmond, Ky., was a most gallant ore on our 
side, The rebels had about fifteen thousand men. Gen. NELson 
was slightly wounded. 

Acorresponvent of the World says that a General told him 
that the only reason our troops fell back was that they were out 
of ammunition and food, 


Gzx. Pore has resigned his command, and it is said that he 
intends to make charges against Gens. Sumner and Firz Joun 
Porter, and other officers. 


Ovr locses in the late fights have been large in officers, Gen. 
Keanney, one of the ablest in the field, was killed it is supposed 
by the wind of a cannon ball. 

Hoxz-tn-tHe-Day, the great Chippewa chief, is said to be in 
command of the Indians in Minnesota. He is supposed to be 
under the influence of the secessionists. 

Avevusr 25th an attack on Fort Donelson was made by the 
rebels under Col. Woopwarp, the same who took Clarkesville, 


Hon. J. B. CLeveanp writes that in the village of New Ulm, 
Wuich was destroyed by the Indians, he saw eight men lying 
ogether with their throats cut from ear to ear. 


Tr is asserted, on secession authority, that the rebel General 
Brace’s forces have gone to Western Virginia and will soon 
make their appearance on the Kanawha river. 


Haxper's Fxrry and 6,000 or 8,000 of our troops were given up 
to an overwhelming force of rebels September 15. With this ex- 
ception the news is of the most cheering character. 


Wuen Centerville was again evacuated by our troops, the re- 
treat was so like Bull Run that only the fixed bayonets of the men 
within the entrenchments saved us from another panic. 


Suors are at a premium in rebeldom, A lady writing from 
there says that her children are barefooted. She succeeded in 
getting some leather, but could find no one to make it up. 


Aveust 26th Hooxer’s division, with a brigade of Krarner’s 
under Rosrnson, attacked Jackson, afier his success at Manas- 
sas, at Bristow, and succeeded in driving him from the field. 


Tue rebels were repulsed all dey on Friday, August 29th, until 
they attacked MoDowei.’s corps, when he fell buck without 
fighting and left sixteen guns exposed—thirteen were taken. 


A erear battle was fought on Sunday, September 14, near Mid- 
dietown, Md., and resulted in a glorious Federal victory. The 
rebels are retreating to Virginia, with MoCLELLan in hot pur- 
suit, ’ 

Tue ladies at Warrenton welcomed the rebels on their return 
from Catlett’s Station most enthusiastically, embracing them, and 
their patriotism even overflowed in kisses. They decorated 
Pore’s horse with ribbons, 

Tur New York World thinks that the rebels would not take 
ten millions of dollars for their spoils at Catlett’s Station. It being 
Porr’s headquarters, his private papers, horses, uniform and tent 
equipage were among the trophies, 


Tue Provost-Marshal took down the bulletins put up by the 
various papers in New York, because a crowd collected around 
them and there seemed to be quite an excitement, The World 
makes a strong protest against the act. 

A Poe, who was in a Georgia regiment, and is one of our 
prisoners, was taken with nineteen of his men, and was the only 
one of the party who had shoes. The privates had their feet 
bound up with rags, which were blood-clotted. 


Erent car-loads of hospital stores and supplies, which were 
contributed by the citizens of Boston on the Sunday afier the bat- 
tles at Centerville, were forwarded by Adams’ Exprees Company 
and delivered at Washington free of charges for freight. 


On rebel authority we have the following: Three hundred and 
sixty Union men, from Prerpont’s dominions, joined Gen. Lo- 
RING a few days since, and our intelligence is that these deluaed 
men now see the error of their ways and are daily flocking in 
crowds to our standard. 

AN attack was made on Manassas by the rebels August 26th, in 
which they succeeded in taking an entire battery of eight guns, 
a large amount of stores and two locomotives. It was at firs, 
supposed to be but a raid, but it was soon known to be the ad- 
vauce of the entire Army of Virginia. 

A pispaton to Sec, Weiies, dated Cairo, August 24th, says 
that the rebel transport, Fair-play, was captured, containing 1200 
new Enfield rifles, 4000 new muskets with accoutrements com- 
plete, a large quantity of fixed ammunition, four field guns, 
mounted howitzers, and some small arms. 

Tue Richmond Dispatch says that anything less than armed 
intervention by several of the leading powers of Europe, will do 
their cause any good; that an alliance with France or England 
would only exasperate the North, and adds that no one power in 





but they were repulsed with some loss, * 





Europe can successfully invade the North. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1863. 





To Oar Agents and Friends. 


We have not yet prepared our List of Premiums for 
1863; but this much we can safely say—they will be fully 
equal to any offered in previous years, In the mean 
tame, we would suggest to our friends that the present 
season of Fairs is a proper time to speak a good word 
for the Genesee Farmer. Puta pencil in your pocket, and 
take down the name of any ove who is willing to sub- 
scribe fur 1863, and say to him that by subscribing at this 
time he can hace the last three numbers of this year for 
nothing / 

For fifty cents we will send the October, November and 
December numbers of this year and the whole valume for 
1863 to all who subscribe duriag the present month of 
October. 

To those of our friends who design competing for next 
year's Premiums this will afford a good opportunity to 
commence canrassing. We shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of all names of subscribers sent in now, and give 
credit for them in awarding the Premiums, 

We think our readers will admit that the Genesee 
Farmer was never more useful and interesting than at 
present; certainly uever has so much labor been bestow- 
ed upon it, or so much money expended in illustrations 
It is our firm determination and constant endeavor to 
make it more and more wortby of that extensive patron- 
age it has so long enjoyed, 

Tec. Your Neiensors—That by subscribing for the 
Geneses Farmer for 1863 at this time, they will get the 
last three numbers of 1862 for nothing. 
2e- 

War Woot Increases 1x Wercat Br Kerprxe.—A cor- 
respondent ot the American Stock Journal thinks that 
wool packed up in the summer will weigh more the next 
winter because the warm, light air which permeates it when 
put up is displaced by the cool, heavy air of winter. In other 
words, that the air which it contains, and not the wool, 
weighs more in summer than in winter. Now, while it is 
true that the air is heavier in cold than in warm weather, 
yet as applied to the case under consideration this fact 
has no influence whatever, because the air in which the 
wool is weighed is as heavy as that contained in the wool. 
A bag which will hold a pound of atmospheric air, will 
wetgh no mote when it is full of air than when it is fulded 
up and empty, because the atmosphere in which it is 
weighed is as heavy as that in the bag. So of the wool. 
If it is heavier in winter than in summer, it cannot be 
owing to the heavier air which it contains. The air 
weighs nothing either in summer or winter. A pound of 
water surrounded by water of the same temperature, 
weighs nothing; so a pound of air, surrounded by air of 
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Norges oN THE WkaTHER FROM Aveoust en ete. 
BER 16Tu, 1862.—The weather has continued fine to . 
end of August. The temperature of the first oa the 
| 72.9°, or 2.5° above the mean for twenty-five Years. . 
| last half was cooler, being 66.7°, or 0.8° below he Z 
The mean of the mouth was 69.7°, or j,9° eure 


average. 
on the 26th, which WAS also 


The hottest noon was 88° 
the hottest day,75.7°. The coldest morning at 7, wana 
on the 30th, which was the coldest day, 57.75 bub the 
coldest noon was 65°, on the 24th. The heat ang cold yf 
the month is much like that of August of last year, 

The rain of the month was only 2.22 inches; seven] 
thunder showers. On the 22d and 26th, very hey 
showers, with almost constant lightning for two bouny, 
pussed north of us, and were followed with teat fall of 
temperature. 

The harvest of wheat was great and finely secure 
Apples and pears became plenty, and plums Were fing: 
apricots had disappeared, and were followed by peachy 
from our own vicinity, many of which were sent away ip 
the last week. Peaches are a fortnight later then th 
years ago. All vegetables of the finest quality ang 
abundantin their season. A very fine month of August 

September began with heavy thunder and rain atdiy 
m. of the first, and in the day a great rain fel] of 1 
inches. At Buffalo the storm began at 11 p. a. the ere. 
ing before, with bigh wind, but not co much wind ben 
so that the storm was three hours in coming from Buthy 
here—the velocity less than twenty miles an hour, Ver 
cool days were the 2d and 38d. Though the heat was caly 
43° at 7 a.m. of the 3d, very little frost was seen abou 
us. These were cold days. More frost on the 14th, which 
touched in low places the tenderer leaves, Rain onth 
12th was 0.22 inches, and on the 15th was 0.17 ince, | 
being 2.10 inches for the half month, or very nearly equal 
to all the rain of August. The storm of the frst of th 
month moved from west to east, and began at Marquet, 
on Lake Superior, at 9 Pp. um. of August 31st, two hous 
earlier than at Buffalo. 

Some frost occurred on the 3d ot the month, doing lit 
tle injury, and more on the 14th, still injuring plants bet 
little, The first frost of last year was in October, ai 
very severe. 

The season has been fine; fruits have matured. Peacha 
now abound, and of the finest quality, at moderate prics 
The cold change at the beginning of the month extend 
e@ froin Lake Superior eastward over this State and di 
New England. 

The comet, which appeared with little show before th 
15th of August, was nearest the earth on August 2ib, 
and disappeared some days ago, not having been disposl 
to make a display. 

The temperature of this half was 64.2°, only 0.3 abor 
the mean for twenty-five years. The heat was at noondl 
the 6th 86°, and the coldest morning was 43°, on the % 
*e@-- 
Tue Gexesez Faruer.—We have been favored wilt 
this valuable agricultural monthly for September, Ass 
friend recently remarked, we do not understand how iit 
Harris publishes so good a monthly for the small sub 
scription price asked, unless the Farmer has an enormow 











the same temperature, weighs nothing. 


’ 
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circulation.—Lapeer County (Mich.) Republican. 
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Kew York State Farr.—Notwithstanding the excited 
nition of the public mind, the indications now are that 

shall have a good exhibition. We trust the farmers | / 
i Western New York, their wives and daughters, and 
ie sons that have not gone to the war, will turn out in 
gil force. Next to the maintenance of the Government, 
ihe improvement of our agriculture is of most importance 
ip the prosperity of the American people; and next to 
be sgricultural press, the annual exhibition of the dif- 
great Agricultural Societies are the most important 
pesns of introducing and etthancing improved methods 
gfcaltivating the soil and increasing the productiveness 
of the farm. Let there be a grand assemblage at Roches- 
ter the Girst week in October. We shall be happy to make 
the personal acquaintance of our readers on that occa- 


i 


yl word more: Do not neglect your County and Town 
Jair. They are of as much, if not greater, importance to 
the improvement of agriculture as the more extensive 
abibitions. Come to the State Fair if you possible can> 
pot at all events spare no efforts to make your own local 
gbibitions increasingly useful and popular. 

+e 

Hsara or THe Anuy.—There is no doubt that a great 
deal of physical suffering and sickness in the army might | 
be avoided by proper food and drink. The late Davin | 
Tsouas, who explored the line of the Erie Canal from 
Rochester to Buffalo, and afterward superintended its 
construction as Chief Engineer, had an unusual and 
simost intuitive knowledge of physiology as connected 
with disease. His first or exploring company occupied 
an eatire simmer in passing from Rochester to Buffalo 
through a new country, and encamped in tents. The 
members of this company were ordered to drink no 
water that had not been previously oi/ed, (either for tea, 
eofiee, or otherwise,) and intoxicating drinks were pro 
hibited. All who observed these orders remained wel 
during the summer those who broke them were taken 
with fevers. It was the first strictly temperance com- 
pay, probably, that had been employed in such service ; 
and, for the amount of exposure, passed through re- 
markably unharmed, with the exceptions stated. A 
similar course with the United States Volunteers would 
doubtless save thousands. 

Another very important requisite for the preservation 
of health, is a regular supply of frudé with the food. We 
have met with those who have emigrated early to the 
West, and were exposed to the epidemics which formerly 
prevailed in newly occupied regions, who bave stated that 
when such a supply could be obtained, they have nearly 
always escaped disease. Only a few days since, a resident 
for some twenty years in one of the Western States in- 
formed us that when removing there, they took a large 
smount of dried fruit; and glthough enduring many 
privations the first season, the whole family remained 
healthy, as long as the supply of dried fruit remained. 
The next season and afterward, notwithstanding the ad- 
dition of many comforts not before possessed, several of 
the family suffered from sickness. This is an abundant 
fruit season ; and it may be well to secure a large amount 
thecoming autumn by drying, for those who are absent 











Tae Crops 1n Enguanp.—The English papers are filled 


with gloomy accounts of the late harvest. The Agricul- 


ural Gazette has reports from about 200 gentiemen in dif- 


ferent sections of the country, and the editor, in remark- 


ng on these reports, says: “‘ There can be no doubt that 


the wheat harvest of 1862 is one of the worst we have 
had for many years.” The last Mark Lane Express says: 
“Seldom has a season so altogether unpropitious in its 
opening been followed by so little change for the better. 
One looks on ‘the summer’ of sixty-two as chiefly re- 
murkable for three or four hot days—a very oasis in a 
desert of damp, ungenial weather.” 
far us the yield can yet be proved, it is fearfully below 
an average.” 


It thinks that “so 
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Secectine Serv Wueat.—The Maine Farmer, in an ar- 


ticle on this subject, meations the following interesting 
fact : 


It will be remembered that at the meeting of the Board 
of Agriculture last winter, Mr. Haines, of Aroostook, 
stated that he one year separated his seed wheat, so as to 
have the largest, heaviest kernels only to sow. In this 
way he obtainedjabout ore peck from a bushel. A bushel 
and a half of this selected wheat was sown side by side 
in another field with wheat uncléansed, and the ed 
was four times as good as the latter, and the yield cor- 
respondingly heavier. The fields upon which it was 
sown were very uniform in character throughout, and the 
difference in the looks of the wheat couid be distinguish- 
ed as far as the field couid be viewed so as to see the 
grain. 





-eee 
Size or Suger.—The girth of the First Prize Rams at 
the last Fair of the Royal Agricultural Society, was as 


tollows : 
I I  cincnndsncnaeaieiencaneuneaioaedl 
Shropshire Down.. cece 
ere 
Hampshire Down. . o0ve sad 
cence. pepatbebseikennieonauand 








They were abcut sixteen months old. 


—ee<-— 
Four Hunprep axp Eicuty Pages ror Firry Cents !— 
By subscribing for the Genesee Farmer at this time, a large 
book of four hundred and eighty pages, filled with agri- 
cultural and horticultural information, and other matter 
interesting to every cultivator of the soil, well illustrated 
with wood engravings, can be obtained for the nominal 
sum of fifty cents! Who need be without an agricul- 
tural paper? wn 
Tar Geneses Faauer.—The September number of this 
Ww agricultural periodical has come to hand. Re- 
peatedly we have had occasion to recommend this maga- 
zine to farmers and country readers. We muy now ob- 
serve that it cannot fail to prove of interest to city people 
of a horticultural turn. A good ortion of its space is 
devoted to horticultural and floricultural matters. A series 
of articles entitled “ Walks and Talks in the Garden” con- 
vey important facts in ening in a most delightful 
way.—Kingston (C. W.) Daily News. 
——— - -@ 
A New Aereicutrurat Jovrnat.—Dr. C. W. Grawr, of 
Iona, near Peexskill, N. Y., has started a new monthly 
horticultural and agricultural journal, which is styled 
“Landmarks.” Dr.G. has had large experience as a hor- 
ticulturist and is an able writer, and cannot fail to make 
a useful paper. The price is $1.00 per annum. , 
—— -® 























Tae Rurgat Annvat ann Horticutrura, Directory 
for 1868 is now in course of preparation. We hope to 





from the comforts of home.—Oountry Gentleman. 





make it fully equal to any of the seven previous volumes. 
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J. H. Houxister, of California, has a flock of eight thou- 
sand sheep. 

ExGianp consumes 300,000 bushels of grain per day 
more than she produces! 

A cheese sent to the International Exhibition from 
Canada weighed 1,042 lbs. 

Tue Wisconsin State Agricultural Society has decided 
not to hold any Fair this year. 

Tue early sown ‘spring wheat this fyear is said to be 
much better than the late sown. 

Tue crops in Maryland are almost a failure, owing to 
the depredations of the grain aphis. 

Duane a single week in August, there arrived at Cin- 
cinnati over ten thousand bushels of peaches. 

In the Zowa Homestead of Aug. 7th, we notice no less 
than seventeen advertisements of stray horses. 

McDonatp, of Baltimore, the owner of Flora Temple, 
has sold ali his blooded stock and has abandoned the turf 

Tne Shakers it is said are joining the Jews and Mahom- 
etans, in eschewing pork—because they think it is un- 
healthy. 

Tue crop of flax seed this year is said to be unusually 
large. That of Ohio alone is estimated at a million 
bushels. 

Parson Browntow, of Tennessee, has accepted an invi- 
tation to deliver the address at the Michigan State Fair, 
Sept. 283—26. 

Tae Russian Government has recently purchased some 
Shorthorn cattle, Oxford Down and Southdown sheep 
and other improved stock, in England. 

C. E. Gooprica, the great potato authority at Utica, 
N. Y., says this is, thus far, the most prosperous potato 
season of any during the last 18 years, with the exception 
of 1852. 

Tue largest prize Shorthorn bull of his age, at the late 
show of a Royal Ag. Society, was 8 ft. 8 in. round the 
girth. He was near 24 years old. At the same age, the 
Shorthorns were larger than the Herefords. 

Tue Illinois State Fair was appointed to be held at Pe- 


oria the first week of October. It appears that the Fair 


grounds have been appropriated to military purposes, and 
it has been decided not to hold any exhibition this year. 

Jostau Quincy, Jr., has a farm of 200 acres, which he 
devotes to producing milk for the citizens of Boston. He 
keeps from 100 to 130 cows. They are kept in the barn 
all the year round. He soils his cows in summer with 
green food. Corn, millet, barley, rape and other grains 


and plants are grown, and cut green for this purpose. 
By this means he has raised the farm to a high degree of 
productiveness. He cuts about 400 tens of hay per annum. 
It averages from two to three tons per acre. 
are principally Natives and Ayrshires; the average yield 
is from 8 to 10 quarts of milk per cow. 
fails to give 5 or 6 quarts, she is fattened for market. 
Some cows at this time give 15 quarts per day. 


The cows 


As soon as one 


Inquiries and Answers, 
Corn Husxer.—(Joun Wittiams,) R, I. 

Buffalo, manufactures a corn husker, which j 

good, but we have never used it, 





Howam, af 
8 Said to by 


A Very conven; 
thing to assist in husking corn is a peg of bel ne 


about four inches long, sharp at one end, and 


to the hand by a leather 
¢ f strap passing over the trp 

middle fingers, The Point 
comes up between the thumb and fingers, just Tight tp 
use instead of the thumb-nail in tearing off the bushy, 
and out of the way in handling and breaking off the ear, 


It is of especial use if the corn has been cut a little greep 
and the husks are thick and tight. 


Sowine Winter Rye.—(N.H.) Rye may be sown both 
earlier and later than winter wheat. On corn land, from 
which the corn cannot be removed in time to sow whes, 
with safety, rye may be sown and do well. It succeeds 
well on very light sandy soils—on soils too light and too 
poor for winter wheat. If sown early a bushel and a half 
of seed per acre is sufficient—if later, two bushels, }; 
germinates slowly, and if the land is wet it is apt to mtiy 
the ground when sown late. 





Sorcuum ror Sucar.—(W. M.) We have had no expe: 
rience in making sugar from sorghum. We believe, 
slight frost does not hurt it if ground up immediately, 
before it has time to ferment and sour. For making syrup 
grind the whole stalks, except the extreme upper portion; 
for sugar, cut off one-third of the upper portion and fea 
it to stock. 





Preserving Woov.—(M. Auten.) The process youd). 
lude to is to soak the shingles three or four days ina 


of vitriol to two quarts of water is the proper strength, 
Posts should be soaked a week. 
——__—- @e 
Coat Tar ror Fence Posts.—The New York Worl 
says coal tar can be obtained for a trifle at our gas works- 
at a less rate, it is said, than before the discovery of cil 
springs—and abundant testimonies from practical ma 
show that it is highly preservative. Whether its ode 
will drive the cut-worm forty rods, skedaddling, we an 
It is rather offensive to human ol factories; 





not certain. 
but when we consider that its odor is not injurious, butis 
rather healthful than otherwise, the offense will be some 
what diminished. Heat it to boiling, and apply it hot # 
the whole base of the post, from the end to about a fot 
When hardened apply another coat, ani 
set the post when dry. In setting a fence post, tamp it 
very hard at the bottom. If you then tamp it still harde 
at the top, the middle will be solid also, and the post wil 
stand firmly. 
make a crooked fence—would hardiy have staggered if 
they had been drenched with new rum. But they rutied 
off mighty soon at the ground surface, and we wished 
they had been smeared with coal tar; but did not knoy, 


before setting, its value for such a purpose. 
———_-9e—___—___ 
Tue Ohio Field Notes has been merged in the Ohio 
Farmer, Colonel Harris, the old editor of Field Noa 


above ground, 





taking charge of the paper. 


lution of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper). About a pound | 


We have set thousands, and they did no | 
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Literary Notices. be followed by a reduction of prices in all articles exported; but 

“ on the other hand, it might increase our importation of Foreign 

THE ILLUSTRATED pet my hy Bam by Co. Merchandise, and this would tend to keep up the rates of Ex- 


usw, M. B.C. V. 8. 


4 is a reprint of an English work, admirably got up and 


iy illustrated with engravings, showing the horse in all 
pinds of comical attitudes. There is scarcely one of the four 
pictures that will not cause a smile. Before we saw 
{his book we had no idea that the horse was liable to so many 
diseases, OT that the subject afforded such a fine field for the 
srtist’s pencil. These pictures lead one to suppose that the work 
jgnot of a high scientific and practical character. If a work on 
pedicine Was illustrated with comic drawings, showing a man 
writhing under the agonies of the gout, or the tortures of the 
woth-eche, or shaking with the ague, we should be apt to con- 
dude that the author was a quack, 
PARSON ers BOOK. Philadelphia: Grorer W- 
CHILDS. 


Such is the interest felt in the redoubtable “ Parson,” that 
thousand copies of his Book have been ‘already sold. 
Brerybody desired to hear his account of the doings of the 
rebels and his own experience in the Knoxville jail, and his final 
exape from Secessia, Some parts of the Book are of thrilling 
interest, and make one’s blood boil by the recital of the suffer- 
ings of the Unionists of East Tennessee. Other portions are oc- 
cupied with extracts from his old paper—the Knowville Whig— 
and with speeches made on different occasione—all readable 
enough but not particularly interesting. The Book was evidently 
goup ina hurry, and was made to sell. The “ Parson” never 
was remarkable for mildness of expression, and whatever else 
may besaid of his Book it certainly shows his consistency in this 


respect. 





————— -@e 
The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocnester, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1862. } 

Since our last report there have been few changes in the price 
of Wheat and Corn. The tendency of the market has been 
drooping, owing to the increase of ocean freights, but prices are 
pretty well maintained. About the last of August, Oats advanced 
in New York nearly 6c. per bush., but they have again receded 
to previous rates. Rye has advanced from le. to 2c. per bush. 

The Wool market has been excited, and priccs have advanced 
from 5c. to Tc. per Ib. Common Wool is now worth 5c. per Ib. 
more than fine. The price ranges here from 53@58e. Some 
very clean tub-washed course Wool sold in New York a few 
days since for 70c. per lb.! Of course, this was an unusually 
clean and fine sample. 

Oats are scarce and in demand, There is as yet very little 
doing in Barley. 

The recent accounts from England prove conclusively that the 
harvest has not been by any means so abundant us was anticipa- 
ded, and it is certain that a large omount of Breadstuffs will be 
required from this country. The crops in Portugal, also, are so 
deficient that official notice has been given that the duty on 
Grain has been removed until April next. That Europe will re- 
quire all the Grain we can spare is now no longer a matter of 
doubt. The last London Mark Lane Express says: “ The better 
we become acquainted with the Wheat crop, the less satisfactory 
dows it appear.” It also says there is little old Grain on hand, 
and that they “ must again be in the condition of large importers 
all the year through.” 

Exchange on England has again advanced. It is now quoted 
at 180 to 131—that is to say, from 20 to 21 per cent. above its real 
value. In other words, the high premi on Exchange in- 
creases the value of American Produce full 20 per cent. Every 
thiag favors an increase of prices, except the high rate of rail- 
road, canal, lake and ocean freights. A great Union victory 
might reduce the rate of Exchange, and this, of course, would 











change. 

It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding the high tariff and 
the high rate ‘of Exchange, our importations of Foreign Goods 
are much larger than they were last year. These goods cost 
us from 50 to 70 per cent. more than formerly, and yet the de- 
mand, contrary to expectation, is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. This extravagance in dress is greatly to be deplored, but 
it has the effect of keeping up the rate of Exchange, and that 
keeps up the price of our agricultural products, 

Butter and Cheese have advanced. The exportation of these 
articles to Europe never was so great as at this time. The pre- 
mium on Exchange is more than sufficient to pay the freight, 
commission and whole cost of ewportation, so that Butter and 
Cheese ought to be as high in New York as in London. 


Rocnestex, September 18.—White Wheat, $1 25@1.30; Red, 
$1.05@1.10. Corn, 56@6vc. Oats, 42@46c. Burley, 60@65c. 
Beans, $1 50@$2..0, Butter, 12@13c. Eee, W@l%e. per doz, 
Wool, 58@58ec., the latter for course. Milifeed—shorts, Te, per 
bush. of 12@15 Ibs., or by the quantity at $7.00@8.00 per ton. 
Shipstuffs, $12@13 per ton; Fine Middlings, $18@23 per ton. 


New York Cattite Market—September 16.—Last month we 
noted an advance of }¢c, per |b. on Beef Cattle. This advance 
has been fully sustained. ‘The average of all the sales last week 
was 7%,@sc. perl» The greater proportion of the Cattle still 
come trom Illinois, and are more than an average quality. Some 
of the scrubs which have been picked up at low prices and kept 
in this State during the summer, are now brought into market 
They sre in poor condition still—it being next te impossible to 
fatten them, It is well to remark that for fattening purposes a 
poor, ill-bred animal is dear at any price. [We learn by tele- 
graph that the number of Cattle in market this week is very 
large, and it is probable prices will decline somewhat.]} 

Milch Cows continue low, and those offered fur sale are gene- 
rally old ones which have seen their best dayse They are bought 
by the distillery milkmen at from $20 to $35 exch. A good milch 
Cow brings $40 and some $45, but they are rare. 

Good Veal Calves are in demand at 53¢c.; poor are sold as low 
as 33¢¢. 

The Sheep market is active, Last week good Sheep were 
worth 25c. a head more than the week previous. The average 
price is about $3.50 per head. A fat lot of 100-Ib. Sheep are 
worth $4.50. Some extra fat ones brought 5c. per Ib. ‘ihere is 
a demand for store Sheep to winter over at about $3.00 per head. 

Hogs have advanced 3c, since our last month’s repori, and the 
merket is active. Heavy corn-fed Hogs, 4@43¢c.; medium, 33¢ 
@3%<c.; light, 344@3¥c. per Ib, live weight. 

Horses are dull, Few are offered, but enough to supply the 
demand. Dealers report a scarcity in the country, and it is 
thought prices must advance. The exchange on Canada, which 
is now 15 per cent., cuts off the supply from that quarter. It 
amounts to a duty of 15 per cent. on ail articles imported from 
Caneda. 

New York, September 17.—White Wheat ranges all the way 
from ¥*1,35@1.55 per bush., and Red from $1.07@1.35, according 
to quality—average samples of Western and Canadian White 
being from $1.85@1.40; and of Red Winter $1.25@1.80. Ind:an 
Corn, mixed Western, 55@60c. Some choice White Seuthern 
was sold for shipping at 85c. Barley, 85c.@#1.00. Rye. 80@S5ce. 
Oats, 0@55c. Beans, medium, common to good, $2.25@2.75: 
choice do., $2.55@3.00 ; Marrows, common to good, $2,25@2.75 ; 
choice do., $3.0°@%.25. The new crop is not yet in. The above 
rates are for the old, and sre merely nominal. 

Butter—Supply licht. Ferkins, State, 15@20c.: Western Re- 
serve, 14@15c.; Pennsylvania and Western, 12@13c.; Grease 
Butter, 9@9 ce. per Ib. 

Cheese—Extra choice, 9@9%¥c.; choice, 74{@S8Ke.; poor to 
fair. 645 @7T¢c. per Ib, 

Egg:—16@16¥e. per aoz. 

Potatoes, cheice Mercers and Peachblows, $1,88@2.12 per bri.; 
common, $1.38@1.62; Buckeyes, $1.25@1.50; Junes, $1.00@ 
1.25 per bri. 

Apples—$1.00@1.50 per bri. 

Pears—Common, $1.00@1.50 per bri; Bartletts, $8.00@5.00 ; 
Seckels, 3.50@4,00. 

Plums—Common, 75c. per bush.; Blue Gage, $1.50; Wash- 
ingion and Green Gage, $2.00. 

Wool- -60@65c. per lb. 

Hay—13@14 per ton. 

Hops—New crop, 16@20c.; last year’s crop, 18@18c. per Ib. 

Timothy Seed—#1.75@2.00 ; rough rlax Seed, old, $2.00; new, 
$2.10; Clover Seed, 8%c. per Ib. 

St. Lous, September 11.—~Common Fall Wheat, 60c.; fair to 
ford. 70c.; extra, 75e. Corn, 82@S5e. Oats, 388@40e. Hay, 

n bales, $15 per ton. Flax Seed, $1.25 per bush. hite Beans, 
$2.25@2,75 per bush. 
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Curcago, September 16.—Red Winter Wheat, No. 1, $1.05@ 
1.10; No. 2, W@9e.; rejected, 80@S82e.; Spring Wheat, No. 1, 
$5@8S.; No, 2, T6@T8e.; rejected, 65@6ic. Corn—Mixed, W@ 
2c; Yellow, 35@s6c. Oats, 81@3se. Rye, 40c. Barley—Sales 
of first quality have been made at 55c.; of poor lots at 35c. 
Beans, $1.25@2.50, according to quality. Timothy seed, $1.40@ 
1.50. Flax Seed, $1.30@1.4v. Butter, 10@llc. Eggs, 7@8xc. 

¢ doz, Apples, $1.00@2.00 per bri. Potatoes, 3o@dvc. per 
Bush for good qualities. 

Toronto, September 16,.—Fall Wheat 90c.@$1.00; Spring, 
80@Séc. Barley, 50@56e. Kye, 60c. Oats in demand at 388@ 
40c. Peas, 50c. Potatoes abundaat, and retail from 30@40c. 
per bush. Apples, $1.00@1.50 per bri. Fresh butter is selling 
at 15c.; a week or 80 ago it was worth 20c. Eggs, 11@12c. per 
doz. Chickens, 30@40c. per pair. Ducks, 40@50c. per pair. 
Turkies, 86c.@$1.00 each. Hay is advancing—$20 per ton has 
been paid. Straw, $16 per ton. Wool, 40@4#c. per Ib. Pelts, 
70@7oe. each. 

Lonpon, September 1.—American White Wheat, $1.71@!.83; 
Red, $1.56@1.68. Barley, foreign tor grinding, 72@%c.; for dis- 
tilling, 96¢.@$1.02. Oats, GU@Sic. Peas, $1.086@1.26. Indian 
Corn, $1.02@1,08. Butter, 22@28c. Cheese, Cheshire, 12@16c.; 
American, 34¢@iliec. per Ib, Wool, 81@4lc. per Ib. [We 
have five days later news by telegraph. heat had declined 
10@12c. per bush.] 

Putrapetrenia, September 16.—Whie Wheat, $1.85@1.45; 
Red, $1.25@1.31. Rye, 70@65c. Corn, 70@i1c. for prime Yel- 
low. Oats, 36c. Timothy Seed, $1.75@2.00; Clover Seed, $5.00; 
Flax Seed, $1.80@1.90 per bush. 

———_-@e 

Pasruring Meapows.—An old farmer writing to the 
Boston Cultivator gives several facts from his experience 
going to show that newly-seeded clover does best when 
pastured down in the fall, and that “old fog” meadows 
never produce as valuable hay as they would if fed down 
moderately in autumn. The grass ought to start close to 
the ground, and not from the stalks left by the scythe, as 
in that case the sprouts do not get sap enough to sup- 
port them, and give that quick growth that is required 
for good hay. He adds, also, that he never knew good 
cornu to grow on land that had been mowed several years, 
and the hay carried off, and the old fog left on the land 


unfed. 








7ee 

Ar the recent sale and letting of J. C. Tartor’s cele- 
brated South Downs at Holmdel, N. J., 10 shearing rams 
sold for $523 ; 11 ewes for $479.50; 10 ram lambs for $201, 
and 14 ewe lambs for $386.. This is an average of $35 
per head for sheep and lambs. For such magnificent 
sheep these are very low prices. Five rams were rented 
for the season for $305, or an average of $61 each. 


* 
* 


Tus AprLte Crop.—The apple crop hereabouts prom_ 
ises to be the best for many years. The trees every 
where are loaded with thrifty fruit. This section will 
afford tens of thousands of barrels of fruit for other 
markets. 








———~- @e—_—_—__— 

Ar the office of the Ohio Farmer is a sample of wool 
taken from an ewe five years old that never had been 
shorn and never had alamb. It is three feet long / 
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A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Furmer tor twenty-five cents 
a line, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, Te 
eecure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
end Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no bettor or 
eheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fiftycentsaline, P 


——— 

§. M. PETTENGILL & 00. 
No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St, 

are our Agents for the Gunuser Farmer in those Citles, ang : 

authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at ~ 

Lowest Rates. » 
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MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. Y hy 


TO BUILDERS AND FARMERS 


- === 











BUILDING BRICK AND DRAIN TILE. 
HE Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company , 
now prepured to meet all demands of either Builder or Fee 

mers wanting Brick or Tile.." Pipe Tile of ail sizes from wo ® 
six inches, and Horse Shoe from two to ten inches, The 
manufactured by this Company are longer than that made 
other manufucturers, being 16 inches in length, 1,000 pieces mak. 
ing S80 rods, They are also strong, hard burned, and every wy 
of superior quality. The following list of prices snows the ri 
rates at which we offer our Tile, and the facilities thus afforig, 
farmers for cheap underdraining : 





8 

4 

5 3 
8 “ Round Tile in two pieces........... 8000 =$1e 
B “ BMereeShed THe... ccccccocscccccces 8 00 

.™ = TBS Ss sbeRCeK esses - 1200 

: ~ = eeccccccecsscesese oe 16 = B 

Docc cccsccccece ps) w 

CS Fic ch dnsccccnssssesncccspececes 6000 = we 
» ¢ a... eee 100 60 1% 


Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call atthe 
office of the Company, 22 Buffalo street, Rochester, before pur 
chasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of Brick always on hand. 

All orders for Bricks or Tiles, to be shipped by railroade 
canal, will be promptly attended to. , 

For further information, address 

oe W. OTIS, Superintendent, Rochester, N. ¥, 


~ TO BE SOLD BY AUCTIOYX, 
On Thursday, Oct. 16, 1862, 


HE WELL KNOWN HERD OF NORTH DEVON CATTLE 
consisting of more than Forty head of Cows, Bulls and He 
ers; one hundred and seventy West and Southdown Ewes ani 
Rams; pure blooded Essex Pigs, in pairs fit for breeding. 
Catalogues of description, with pedigrees, may be had fourteen 
days before the sale, on application at the office of the Galt 
porter, if by letter, prepaid. Credit of 12 months may be bad a 
approved endorsed paper. 
THE SPLENDID FARM, 


Consisting of upwards of Three Hundred acres, to be sold by 
private bargain, on accommodating terms. ’ 
DANIEL TYE 

Wilmot, Waterloo Co., C. W., Sept.. 1862. oclt 


GHROPSHIRE AND SOUTH DOWN DRAFT SHIR 
FOR SALE. 


Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rama, 
South Down Ewes. 
G2” Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. of 
oc-8t JACOB LORILLABD, 





66 T=! HISTORICAL POCKET WAR MAP”’—ASHERé 
CO., Publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. It is a convenient 
reference, as it gives a history of seventy-two battles and skit 
mishes, and marks specially the location of each. AGENTS 
WANTED. Sample sent on receipt of thirty cents. orl 


20.000 BELAWARE. VINES, 1008 
oy 








CONCORD 





200,000 
VINES—strong, nae and om Send for 
Catalogue Prices. Address M. PERRY & 80N, 
sepst Bridgeport, Cons. 
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* Warren, Sept. 1, 1862. 
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roxTANT TO FARMERS AND FRUIT-GROWERS | 


proposed Re-Issue ef the Rural American. 


¢ 
f subscriber having received many solicitations from his | 
old subseribers to republish the “Rural American,” which 
ss discontinued in 186i, through the pressure of the war times 
on ‘existing, now proposes Lo re-issue it, as a semi-monthly, to | 
be publisned in Utica, N. Y., on the Ist and 15th of each month, | 
a ieat No. to date January Ist. 1563, provided that one thousand 
reons shall offer w aubseribe within three months, merely send- 
Mein th-it names, Without any money till the paper shall be 


a of said paper will be only Firry Cents a year, and 
, Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, and all the choice kinds of 
to the value of fifty cents, will be sent free to subscribers! 

in your names, and a circular will be sent, giving all the 
of this splendid offer, which will, it is believed, succeed, 
potwithstanding the continuance of the war, and the unsettled | 


gate of things generally. 


The paper will be entirely filled with articles on practical Agri- 
calture, tL ericultare, Bee-Keeping, &c. Grape growing will re- | 
erive especial atiention, and the paper will worth double its 

rice, to say nothing of the graigies in choice grape vines. 

NX. B.—My old sabscribers will Tear of something to their ad- 
vantage by sending me their names, Address 

oe T. B. MINER, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

\ARMERS AND OTHERS that wish to obtain quickly, in 
k cash, the highest market prices for their farm produce, must 
pal all their butter, cheese, lar-t, egga, poultry, hams, game, 
vegetables, green and dried fruits, flour, grain, seeds, dc., &c., to 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
Produce Commiasion Merchant, 
82 Jay Steest, New York. 
He returns the cash in ten days after receipt of goods, makes ad- 
vaaces on consignment, or buys for cash; and sends a weekly 
“Price Current” t all shippers. oct 


toNCORD GRAPE VINES, AND BLUE- 
BLEECKER GAGE PLUM TREES. 


NOW OFFER FOR SALE ABOUT FIFTEEN THOUSAND 

two-year old Concord Grape Vines, either singly, by the 
dosen, hundred or thousand, and at very low prices. Persons 
desiring to purchase will please state how many they want, and 
I will at once send them my lowest terms. with no variation to 
diferent customers. The Concord is now well-known as being 
the best Vineyard and Garden Grape known, ripening early and 
mating the best wine of any-kind known. More full detuils of 
the character of the Grape sent to all applicants. 

Lalo offer for sale one thousand one-year old Blue-Bleecker 
Gage Plum Trees at $1 and $2 per dozen. This is the only 
Plum that is positively proof against the Curculio, bearing so 
immensely that that insect fails to perforate more fruit than ought 
to drop off Lam compelled to prop up all my trees this season 
w keep them from breaking — with the load of frait upon 
them, No betier plum exists for all purposes. 

Add ess 4 . T. B. MINER, 
Clinton. Oneida County, N. Y. 

N. B—A credit of from three to twelve months will be given 
to purchasers, ling tor ibility or security offered. 

nt 


sep 


FARM FOR SALE' 
DJOINING THE DEPOT—In Warren, Penn., of seventy- 
five acres of land, with a new Frame House, nearly all 
finished below in a good substantial mantier, with a good Stone 
Cellar under the same. About twenty-five acres under improve- 
ment, with seven acres more which might be put into wheat tho 
Present full with triding expense. It is first rate wheat land, and 
is well supplied with pure water from never-failing springs. For 
aman who is desirous of going inte the truit-growing business 
the location cannot be surpyssed in Western Pennsylvania, hav- 
the advantage of a home market with the highest prices. 
One-half of the purchase money may lay for one or 'wo 
years, if desired. I can be seen in Erie every day (Sundays ¢x- 
cepted) from 11 A. M. till 3 P. M, and in Warren from 63¢ P. M. 
wit A.M. Any communication of inquiry directed w War- 
ten. Penn., will be promptly answered. 
D. M. JAMES. 














LODI PHOSPHATE, 


yer OF RAW BONES DISSOLVED IN SULPHUR- 

ic acid, night soil, guano and wooldust. Made by the Ladi 
Manufacturing Company expressly for winter grain and grass 
lands. This article will be warranted to contain no other mate- 
tial than tho-e mentioned above, amd is undoubtedly the very 
best manure in market from its composition, and will be sold at 
the low price of $45 per ton, packed in barrels of 200 Ibs. each, 
with weight, delivered free on board of vessel or railroad in 
New York city. 

Poudrette of a geallty for sale at usual rates. Anply to 





d street, New York. 





IE LODI MANUFACTURING 
sep-2t 66 Cortlan 


RECEIVER’S SALE OF NURSERY STOCK. 


HE undersigned, appointed Receiver of the nurse 
T the late firm of Gregory & Goldamith, now wy Reppin 
for salé to Dealers and Nurserymen. The stock consists of 
40,000 Dwarf Pears, 10,000 Standards, 20,000 Cherries, 12,000 
Apple trees, and a large variety of Evergreens and Oruamenta? 
Shrubs, on the late farm of James H. Gregory, adjoining the 
nursery of Ellwanger & Barry. The property is desirable and 
will be sold low. Application should be made at once to 
ATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or his 


Agent, Jauzs H. 
Dated August 1, 1862.—3t om Se S Contean, 


THE CHILSON FURNACE. 


: he celebrated Furnace, which has beer so extensi vely used 
in putlie and private buildings, and which has stood the 





} test of eqperience after various attempted imitations, is still for 


sule in Kochester, The different sizes are fitted for all classes of 
buildings, from the cottage to the church. They ean be purchas- 
ed at Jower rates than ever before, and any one desiring to man- 
ufacture these Furnaces can, on short notice, be furnished with a 
full set of iron patterns for all the different sizes, 

Further information can be obtained from the Editor of this 


paper. Se eS. 

FOR SEWING MACHINES. 

JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 

200 or 500 yard spools, White, Biack, and Colored. 


OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for 

thread, and BKOOK’S SIX CO..D RED TICKET for under 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and country; also 
in cases of 10) dozen each, assor.ed numbers, by WM. HENRY 
SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. Ja—ly 


Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


Ww. have the back numbersof the Genesee Furmer, hand- 
somely bound, for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1858, 
1855, 1856, 1857,, 1858, 1859, 1860 and 1861. They will be sent free 
to any address for $1.00 each. The last six volumes, from 1856 to 
1861 inclusive, handsomely bound, will be sent free by express, 
or by mail postage paid, fur 35.00. Ad:lress 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 


_ pias Roeh: ster. N. Y. 
FOR SALE. 
OTSWOLD, LICE:TEK AND LINCOLNSHIRE SHEEP, 
male and female, Durham an! Galloway Cattle, male and 
temale, Thirty Bucks, one year old, weighing from 28u to 985 
Ibs. each; price, from $50 to $100 each. Canadian currency. A 
large nomber of Buck“Lambs—price from $30 to $40 each. — 
I intend to exhibit a number uf Sheep at the New York State 
Fair at Kochester. JOHN SNELL, 
Edmonton Post-office, C. W., 
sep-2t 20 miles west of Toronto on the G. T. RR. 


100,000 PLUM TREES. 

iO NURSERYMEN, DEALERS AND PLANTERS.—60,000 
2 and 3 years from bud, 4 to 6 feet, stocky, #20 per 104— 
Second size, 8 to 4 feet, $15 per 100. 40,000 1 yeur old, 8 feet, 
$12 per 100, These Plum trees are budded on Plum stock, not 
on Peach, as those worked on Pench are worthless in a few 

years. Address, C. REAGLES & SON, 
ee Schenectady, N. Y._ 
CLOVER HULLING AND CLEANING MA- 

CHINES. 

ty —~ AND CLEANS FROM THREE TO TEN BUSHELS 


per hour. Late improvement, patented March 25, 1862. 
Description of this great machine sent gratis on application. 











| Made and for sale only by M.H. MANSFIELD. Patentee, 


Ashland, Ohio, 
AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
FOR A CEMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


REBELLION=sern Painting 
a 4 a\—bauarn Pablishing Co. 
Prospectus and Descriptive Circulars sent free to those 
whotwrite to E. G REE, Auburn, N, Y. 
WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
ws will sell Sterent ot the Wood Cus used in the Gene 
eee Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Dire 
tory. A book containing Impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, book contains an index, showing where des- 
criptions of the cute will be found. . 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocursrss, N. Y. 


_ sep-8t 
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The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT and important improvements having been put to 
to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with7a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘any 
garment, however delicats or heavy, on the same Machine, wither 
in cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine. 
(2S Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 


July, 1862.—21¢ 437 Broadway, New York. 


CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS gy 


INVENTED FOR 


BEST MACHINE EVER 





LVSHUM Woud “oy ‘ADIUVE ‘SLVO PDNILVUVdAIS 


THE 


‘“ 
BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 
j\OR SEPARATING OATS, BARLEY, AND OTHER F(R 
eign substances from Wheat, it is the BEsT, SIMPLES, 
CHEAPEST and only Machine ever invented, that thoroughly & 
complishes the desired end. Farmers can always get from five 
to ten cents per bushel more for their Wheat if properly cleaned 
It cleans from 15 to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operatelt, 


and its exceeding 
LOW PRICE 


Brings it within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of SIX 
DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed instrnetions for ope ) 
will be shipped as directed. Those wishing to engage in 
sale of the Machine and purchasing by the Save, will haves 
fair discount made to them. All orders to be addressed to 


Sole Manu 





CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, Rochester, N. Y., 
sep-6t facturers. 





